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ISLAND OF ORDER* 


P2 BETA KAPPA is one of those rare organizations 
which does not have to be explained. Even many of those 
who properly say, “It’s Greek to me,” know, or think they 
know, the significance of the Society if not its letters and 
symbols. The election of those whom we welcome as new 
members of Phi Beta Kappa is, therefore, a matter of no 
small consequence. Everyone honored, whatever his native 
intellectual endowment, has worked long and arduously, 
although perhaps unconsciously, for his laurels. His elec- 
tion has been justified almost entirely on the basis of clearly 
demonstrated personal achievement; for happily, there is 
only the slightest possible element of subjective judgment 
involved in the selection of the wearers of the golden key. 
Moreover, those elected not only have the minor satisfac- 
tion of belonging to the oldest Greek letter society, as the 
ritual perhaps too smugly points out; they also have, prob- 
ably unwittingly, assumed the major responsibilities which 
are the inevitable price of proved potentialities for pre- 
eminence. 

Perhaps some of the initiates as yet have little real notion 
of the distinction that is actually theirs. Accordingly it may 
not be amiss to point out that they have attended one of 
the 160 institutions, out of the 1,859 colleges in the nation, 
which are regarded as sufficiently distinguished to merit a 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. To be in the top ten per cent 
of one’s class at a school which ranks well within the top 
ten per cent of the colleges and universities of the land is 
no small accomplishment. It is a matter of real significance. 

* Based on Phi Beta Kappa orations given in 1954-1955 at the 
Rice Institute, the University of Texas, and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 1 
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But even as I compliment them, I also wish to charge the 
new members of “our ancient and honorable society” in 
pertinent words made venerable through long usage in the 
fraternity. “The honor conferred on you today is one that 
will be included in any future summaries of your careers: 
see to it that it shall not be the only honor by which you are 
remembered.” 

For nearly 180 years the Society has steadily grown in 
size. It has also consistently maintained its reputation as 
the chief American sponsor of high scholarship and cultural 
growth. It has been the intellectual midwife to, if not the 
physical parent of, the entire fraternity system, social as 
well as honorary. But I fear that it may have lost rather 
than gained luster as a Society influential for good in the 
affairs of our nation. Perhaps it is impossible—or even point- 
less were it possible—for Phi Beta Kappa to recapture its 
earlier position of prominence. Our Society was only a lusty 
infant during the crises of the late 1770's. Nevertheless, 
most of its founding members—men such as Mr. Justice 
Bushrod Washington and Chief Justice John Marshall of the 
Supreme Court—exerted a powerful and salutary influence 
on the affairs of the newborn nation. 

Today a thriving and growing Phi Beta Kappa functions 
in another time of crisis. Literally thousands of its mem- 
bers occupy positions of influence and trust both in and 
out of our government. I wish we might be sure that they 
wield that influence honorably and for the common good. 
Fortunately there is sound direct evidence that almost all 
of them do. Unfortunately there is also some direct evidence 
that a few of them do not. 

Possibly, then, it would be helpful to all of us in the 
Society to re-read at least once a year Ralph Waldo Emer- 
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son's famous essay of 1837-118 years ago—entitled, “The 
American Scholar,” or at least the following portion of it: 


The Scholar is that man who must take up unto himself 
all the ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, 
all the hopes of the future. He must be an university of 
knowledges. If there be one lesson more than another which 
should pierce his ear, it is, The world is nothing, the man is 
all; yourself is the law of all nature, and you know not yet 
how a globule of sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the 
whole of Reason; it is for you to know all; it is for you to 
dare all. Mr. President and Gentlemen, this confidence in 
the unsearched might of man belongs, by all motives, by 
all prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar. 


It is not far-fetched to suggest that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
would be exasperated with today’s manners, morals, and 
men. I, too, am commonly filled with exasperation, for I 
am out of sympathy with many characteristics of the Mod- 
ern World—as I hope you are—as, indeed, all members of 
Phi Beta Kappa should be. 

In the confused and confusing contemporary scene there 
are, fortunately, others in all nations, of all political persua- 
sions, and of many different faiths who are also exasperated. 
One of these is Albert Schweitzer. Not long ago (1949) he 
wrote: 

I find myself in complete contradiction with the spirit of 
the times because it is filled with contempt for thought. 

. . not only with contempt but with distrust. Organized 
state, social and religious communities are out to get the 
individual to accept their principles and convictions ready- 
made, A man of independent thought, spiritually free, is 
uncomfortable to have around, strange, from the organiza- 
tional point of view, unreliable. Organizations seek their 
strength not in the spiritual value of the ideas they espouse 
or of the people that make up their membership, but in an 
extreme of closed uniformity, providing supposedly maxi- 
mum power both of attack and resistance. 

So the spirit of the times does not mourn, rather it re- 
joices in the fact that thinking appears to be unequal to 
its task... 
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ulous, inferior, outmoded, no longer worth considering, 
that scorns even the inalienable human rights established 
in the 18th century, I declare myself to be one who puts his 
trust in rational thinking. ... 

[And] because I trust in the power of truth and the spirit, 
I [still] believe in the future of mankind. 

This might well be considered an invitation to all members 
of our Society to put our “trust in rational thinking” and 
reaffirm our own belief in the future of mankind. In the 
minds of some, that belief possibly has been undermined 
by the very speed which characterizes most modern actions 
and reactions. The killing pace at which we live has even 
become the subject of a considerable body of wry humor. 
For example, under a painting of the great race horse, 
Man O’War’s owners had, with understandable pride, in- 
scribed the following legend: “This is the fastest horse the 
world has ever seen.” But this line was trumped by a young 
wit who wrote beneath, in crayon, “This is the fastest world 
the horse has ever seen.” 

Morality—or the lack of it—is the subject of much joking, 
too. Some time ago, on a major radio hook-up, I heard Al 
Jolson say to Oscar Levant, “There’s one thing money can’t 
buy—that’s youth.” And Oscar immediately retorted, “Here’s 
one youth money can buy.” The studio audience roared its 
approval. 

There is also much jesting about love and hate and social 
problems generally. For example, one of the New Yorker's 
most appreciated cartoons—a Peter Aro creation—por- 
trays a man at a bar orating to a group of kindred spirits. 
He is saying, “I hate everybody regardless of race, color, 
religion, or point of national origin.” 

There was a time when public servants were rather widely 
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revered, That time has long since passed. Our modern sense 
of values suggests that, of course, most elected and ap- 
pointed officers are crooked. This attitude was once pretty 
well epitomized by an editorial in the New York World 
_ Telegram which read, in part, as follows: 

The mayor of Havana, who killed himself because he 
could not make good on a campaign promise, set an example 
which we trust will not be taken seriously by our own poli- 
ticians. Such a practice in our country could almost amount 
to mass suicide of elected public officials. 

Not only do we distrust many of our public servants—we 
even come to distrust our country and at least some of its 
motives. So widespread is this suspicion that one of our 
’ better so-called humorous magazines knew it would have 
many appreciative readers when it related the following 
story: In the Buffalo Zoo, prominently displayed on the 
nest of a bald eagle is a sign saying, “This eagle never fishes 
for himself if he can rob the more skillful and industrious 
fish hawk.” And then, as if in afterthought, this appended 
sentence, “The bald eagle is our national emblem.” 

Despite the billions of dollars we have poured into foreign 
countries, we have never been able to rid many of their 
people of the notion that the habits of the bald eagle and 
of Uncle Sam are nearly if not quite identical. Even in the 
motherland of England, resentment of America and Ameri- 
cans is as much the rule as the exception. Not long ago 
an international debate was even held at the Oxford Union 
on this challenging resolution: “In the opinion of this house, 
Columbus went too far.” 

It might be well to inquire carefully into the reason for 
our widespread unpopularity abroad. Is it the result of the 
sheer orneriness of the people being helped, or may it not 
be due to some of our own defects and derelictions? 
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That we are guilty, along with other nations, of failure 
to bring some order out of the post-war chaos, is well sug- 
gested by a still pertinent, though eight-year-old, poem by 
Ethel Jacobsen entitled, “Christmas, 1947.” 

“Peace on earth, and plenty, 
And good will to man 


(Except perhaps in Hungary, 
Korea or Iran). 


Liberty’s enthroned now 

Where tyrants once swept in 
(Though possibly confusing 

To Pols and Greek and Finn). 


Soldier yields to Statesman, 
Speech grows grandiose. 
Victory is ours now. 

(Do not look too close).”2 
But those of the new generation of Phi Beta Kappas had 
better look “close,” for the very real world they are soon to 
meet face to face seems to many careful observers to be 
moving irresistibly toward another conflict. The staggering 
costs of the past global struggle in money, morals, and 
mortals shocks most individuals of all nationalities; but such 
costs apparently deter no nation. Nor does the fact that wars 
are never won—not even by the victors. Indeed, when a 
nation wins a war today it gains no booty, but merely the 
painful task of supporting and rehabilitating the vanquished. 
Despite these sad facts, whose significance no one even 
attempts to deny, it seems almost impossible to develop 
really constructive programs designed to perpetuate world 
peace. Of course, in this particular matter we are merely 


following the ancient pattern set and maintained by our 
forebears. 


* Reprinted by Special Permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright © 1947 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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The Society of International Law of London has demon- 
strated that during the past 4,000 years more than 8,000 
peace treaties have been drawn. And the result? There have 
been 268 years of peace; 3,782 years of war. And has there 
been any recent sequel? Yes, in many quarters World War 
III is freely predicted. Moreover, as ex-President Truman 
once correctly stated, “The Communists have no respect 
for signed treaties or their given word,” and yet, because we 
are still a nation made up largely of men of good will, for 
months—indeed, for years—we have gone to unusual lengths 
in our attempt to secure signed treaties and other agree- 
ments from—Communists! 

There is still another modern development in the age-old 
cyclical drama of war, treaty, and “peace,”—war, treaty, and 
“peace.” We are now faced with enormous over-all defense 
expenditures, the size of which, because of carry-over items, 
is difficult to determine—but we will probably be not 25 
per cent wrong if we consider them to total about sixty 
billion dollars. 

How many really know how much that is? It is enough 
to pay all the bills at the Rice Institute at the present 
budgetary level for approximately the next 25,000 years. 
Stated in another way, such a sum probably would be large 
enough to underwrite the operation of all the colleges and 
universities in the land for the next twenty years. It would 
pay the total educational costs of three million doctors; it 
would provide about 30,000,000 young foreigners each with 
a $2,000 fellowship for study, travel and developing friend- 
ships in the United States; or, the $60,000 million could wipe 
out some 600,000 of those same young potential friends— 
that is, if the cost of killing has not risen above the World 
War II level, which was approximately $100,000 per enemy 
slain. 
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Albert Schweitzer apparently was correct when he said 
that “the spirit of the times is filled with contempt for 
thought.” But at least some younger members of Phi Beta 
Kappa are thinking. In reply to one of the common criticisms 
of college students, Frank Robinson, a relatively recent mem- 
ber of Wisconsin Beta of Phi Beta Kappa—and a man who 
has achieved success as a science-fiction writer—wrote that 
the problems of the past “are rather small compared to the 
problems of today.” 

If the younger generation expresses some doubt as to 
their goal and destination, I think it’s understandable. I 
haven’t heard any of the older generation speak in anything 
but generalities and platitudes as to the solution of thei 
problems. 

Perhaps the worst—and the best—thing that can be said 
about the modern generation is this: They have ideals but 
they are understandably cynical about idealism. 

Frank Robinson is right—the modern generation does have 
ideals—yes, high ideals. We can at least expect members of 
Phi Beta Kappa to cling to them as long as they live. Frank 
is right, too, about the inability of even the most idealistic 
of many of the older members of the Society to do anything 
very practical toward the solution of the world’s problems. 
Cynicism regarding idealism, therefore, is broadly based, 
and shared by far more disillusioned “oldsters” than one 
generally cares to admit in public. Frankly, I believe that 
a certain amount of persistent intellectual doubt is the logi- 
cal and desirable result of any good education, but if one 
does cling firmly to his ideals he can rid himself of some- 
thing quite different—searing cynicism and its deleterious 
effects. It is still possible to keep one’s eye on the mountains 
while struggling through the unavoidable mire at their 
base. As philosopher Alfred North Whitehead has pointed 
out, moral education and progress are “impossible apart 
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from the habitual vision of greatness.” I hope, therefore, 
that you will not be too much disturbed either by my per- 
haps too critical remarks or by the prevalence of such state- 
ments as the following: 

Our earth is degenerate in these latter days; there are 
signs that the world is speedily coming to an end; bribery 
and corruption are common; children no longer obey their 
parents; every man wants to write a book; and the end 
of the world is evidently approaching. 

The foregoing words are not, as some have thought, those 
uttered recently by one of the prophets of doom among our 
radio commentators. They were written by some disgruntled 
intellectual nearly forty-eight centuries ago, and impressed 
on an Assyrian clay tablet which was dug up near Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

World troubles of today do have an ancient flavor, but, as 
Editor Grove Patterson of the Toledo Blade once observed, 
“Yes, there is human progress, but most of the road is bad 
gravel and the wagons of civilization travel slowly.” Re- 
cently they have been gathering speed. 

It is now 12 A.D. We are living in the twelfth year of 
Atomic Development. Probably no other modern achieve- 
ment so marks the potential problems of these times from 
those of the generation past, or even those of centuries ago. 
As Sir Owen Franks has remarked, in our day, the dis- 
covery of nuclear fission is something like “the moment when 
Galileo looked through his telescope and destroyed forever 
a picture of the universe which men had cherished for 
centuries.” 

One of the oldest of all college stories concerns the fresh- 
man who, in answer to a routine history question, wrote that 
“Dante stood with one foot in the Middle Ages and with the 
other he saluted the rising star of the Renaissance.” Al- 
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though one may reasonably doubt that even the great Dante 
could manage such a difficult anatomical feat, the startling 
modern atomic developments may require Phi Beta Kappas 
to accommodate their minds and bodies to similarly cramp- 
ing situations. 

Matter can now be transmuted and space has been nearly 
annihilated. But although at least some of the many great 
scientific problems have been solved, almost all of the major 
moral and spiritual problems have resisted solution or have 
grown more complex. One scientist has commented about 
this continuing anomaly in the following fashion: 

The rapid progress true science now makes, occasions 
my regretting sometimes that I was born so soon, It is im- 
possible to imagine the height to which may be carried, 
in a thousand years, the power of man over matter. O, that 
moral science were in a fair way of improvement, that men 
would cease to be wolves to one another, and that human 
beings would at length learn what they now improperly call 
humanity. 

The scientist who wrote those words, as most of you know, 
was Benjamin Franklin—the date was shortly after the 
founding of Phi Beta Kappa—1780 to be precise; but the 
problem is still with us. Indeed, it grows and is, I confess, 
much more serious for members of present day graduating 
classes than it was for my Class of 1922. 

We like to lay the chief blame for all world conflicts on 
others; but as the editors of Harper’s Magazine once sug- 
gested, Americans bother and confuse all foreigners by 
being a mixture of incomprehensible “irreconcilable oppo- 
sites.” “We are found to be the most materialistic of peoples, 
and the most idealistic; the most revolutionary, and the 
most conservative; the most gregarious and the most in- 
dividualistic; the most disrespectful to our parents,” and 
yet the great “Mom” and “Dad” worshipers. 
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If we confuse and irritate foreigners, however, we doubly 
confuse and irritate ourselves. The friction in this world is 
not merely external—it is internal as well. We profess sur- 
prise that nations cannot act in amity and that the United 
Nations cannot resolve global disputes, and yet our own 
backyard problems were never more complex or farther 
from solution. 

Is the friction confined to the economic and political 
scenes, as some would have us believe? Far from it. The 
gears run hot between and within the various religious ele- 
ments, they all grind noisily within and between all the 
interconnected parts of our complex educational machine, 
and the bearings commonly burn out completely in our 
~ countless family mechanisms. 

Who has been throwing sand into Man’s most vital ma- 
chinery? Malenkov and Mao and other “captains and kings”? 
Definitely so—and their guilt is great. But many a monkey 
wrench is tossed into some vital gear-box by just plain 
people like us—yes, by members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Minor breakdowns in Man’s machinery, which could have 
been prevented by individuals, often lead to major con- 
flicts which cannot even be prevented by commonwealths. 

There is, of course, an easy way in which one can meet 
the challenge of the Modern World. It was suggested, 
probably through a dozing secretary's inadvertence, to a 
college librarian who recently received a letter from the 
office of Dale Carnegie. It read in part: “Mr Carnegie 
is sending you under separate cover, an autographed copy 
of his book, How to Stop Worrying and Stop Living.” 

The only way that an intelligent person can stop worrying 
in a World of Friction is, indeed, to stop living. This is the 
situation which led Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, the well-known 
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American theologian, to say that, “One has the uneasy feel- 
ing that . . . there is so little health in the whole of our 
modern civilization that one cannot find the island of 
order from which to proceed against disorder.” 

But, Dr Niebuhr, there are still islands of order. They 
are our institutions of higher education. They are strong 
institutional islands of order because they are comprised 
of thousands of individual islets in the form of faculty, 
board members and students, both past and present. Most 
of these are—all of these should be—persons of good will 
who are well aware of the sober facts of the present, and 
the stirring challenge of the future. 

It would even be possible for the entire world to stop 


worrying and to start living if the 400,000-odd college gradu- _ 


ates of this June were to serve as individual islands of order, 
or—to change abruptly to our earlier metaphor—as flakes 
of graphite, rather than grains of sand, in whatever part of 
the global machinery they find their life position. If each 
were able, even in small degree, to smooth out the operation 
of the gears in his own small circle of activity, it can be 
guaranteed that some little effect would be felt throughout 


the complex world system, for in subtle or direct ways the 


entire machine is linked together. 
Do you think that it is impossible for one individual—one 
member of Phi Beta Kappa—out of the world’s two and a 


half billions of persons, actually to serve as an effective | 


isle of order? Well, one part of adrenalin in three billion — 


three hundred million is sufficient to cause a definite body 
reaction. The words and deeds of a single person commonly 
serve a similar catalytic function in quieting, or inciting, a 
mob—or even a nation. For example, former U.S. Senator 
as well as Phi Beta Kappa Senator, Frank Graham—who was 
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for many years president of the University of North Caro- 
lina—has served in such a catalytic capacity. At the climax 
of a hotly contested mudthrowing political battle he helped 
calm the electorate by saying: 


May our America be a place where democracy is achieved 
without vulgarity, difference without hate, where the major- 
ity is without tyranny and the minority without fear, where 
the least of these our brethren have the freedom to struggle 
for freedom, where respect for the past is not reaction and 
the hope of the future is not revolution. 


It will be a little difficult for new members of the Society 
to improve on Senator Graham’s statement. But actually 
there is nothing your elders have ever done or said that 
you cannot do or say better. They have not usurped and 
spoiled all the frontiers, as some pessimists claim. As mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, it goes without saying that the 
greatest of all undeveloped frontiers lies behind your eyes 
and between your ears. Have the courage to develop it, as 
an island of order from which to proceed against present 
as well as future disorder. 

As Brooks Atkinson, the dramatic critic, has pointed out, 
whatever is wrong with the world today, “tomorrow comes 
to us untarnished by human living. No human eyes have 
seen it and no one can tell what it is going to be. The 
Chinese word for tomorrow (Ming-tien) means ‘bright day.’ 
There is the wisdom of sages and the rapture of poets in 
that image.” 

Carey CRONEIS 


BERGSON’S RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION 
OF EVOLUTION* 


HE center of Bergson’s position, the essence of his 
Ere is the insistence on the reality of time. Time 
is not a moving image of eternity; eternity is rather a frozen 
image of duration. If evolution has meaning, God did not 
rest on the seventh day, for reality is “a creation pursued 
without end.” God is perpetual creativity and his nature is 
adumbrated by our living experience with its limited free- 
dom. There is a real future which is bound to follow the 
present, just because all is not pre-determined. “The dura- 
tion of the universe must therefore be one with the latitude 
of creation which can find place in it.” 

Because he saw things in this perspective, Bergson could 
flatly deny that Herbert Spencer, for example, had an evolu- 
tionary philosophy. Spencer attempted, Bergson thought, to 
reconstruct the process by putting together pieces of the 
product, as if they fitted into the static pattern of a gigantic 
jig-saw puzzle. The same insight enabled Bergson to reject 
post-Kantian idealism, on the ground that it projected a 
picture of reality just as static as that of the mechanists. 
Some Idealists assume that various appearances possess 
reality in varying degree according to a fixed scheme, 
whereas in a world of real change, the very design of the 
world will change with the movement that projects it into 
being. The world as a whole is a concrete duration, con- 
tinually reconstituting itself. The intuition of duration ex- 
poses the mistake in Kant’s fixed categories as well as the 
efforts of Spinoza and Leibniz (as Bergson interprets them) 
to graft modern science on ancient metaphysics and ex- 


* A paper read before the Historical Society of the Rice Institute 
on December 8, 1955. 
14 
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plain metaphysically how all is given in advance. Finally, 
the same reason explains why Bergson views the distinction 
of mind and body in Descartes’ philosophy as representing 
two incompatible metaphysics: that of free will or creative 
act and that of mechanism. 

If becoming, not being, is the real; if evolution requires 
novelty that cannot be reduced to a rearrangement of pre- 
existent elements; if the phases of activity cannot be fittingly 
represented as a succession of instantaneous states like 
frames of a motion picture film; then what role does matter 
have in Bergson’s philosophy? How indeed can matter differ 
from mere appearance? Can laws and genera, the universals 
of abstract thought, lend facility to action, unless action 

“depends on uniformities and stabilities of some sort? Can 
memory trail our whole past after us unless there is deter- 
mination of present by past? Bergson does not fully answer 
questions like these. He suggests that matter is the polar 
opposite of creative activity, namely, repetitive change. 
Nothing purely static can be real, but the creative principle 
needs, he says, only to relax its tension—to detend—in order 
to extend, and become repetitive and routine. The distinc- 
tion corresponds to that between craftsmanship and mass 
production. Matter, the principle of relaxation, is the prev- 
alence of fixed habit, of inane repetition, which dully ob- 
structs the eager urgency of life. Creative evolution breaks 
the ties of blind necessity and introduces as much indeter- 
mination into matter as possible. One recalls Plato’s cosmic 
reason “persuading” necessity; only in Bergson’s case, there 
are no rational forms to give determinate purpose and di- 
rection to persuasion and importance to freedom. In terms 
of bare impetus from behind, without ideal direction or 
immanent pattern, evolution can yield unpredictable nov- 
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elty but not significance, because it contains no principle 
of significance. Emergent novelties are, taken strictly, mere 
differences which make no difference. Without some goal, 
design, pattern, tendency, some principle of significant 
emphasis, evolution hardly deserves the epithet “creative.” 
Or is creation bare flux? Even Heraclitus, especially Hera- 
clitus, had his Logos. 

Bergson, on the whole, would not have conceded this 
rational claim. But the question may be asked whether the 
philosopher can purchase the advantages of irrationalism 
and voluntarism without paying the price of nihilism. The 
hidden cost of indeterminism and activism is concealed 
from Bergson by an optimistic faith in evolutionary advance. 
This faith alone justifies the adjective “creative,” which im- 
plies both that something new comes to be and that it is good. 
Bergson at first offers no arguments to show that evolution 
is good. He assumes that the cosmic impulse is self-justify- 
ing, endlessly self-enriching, and, in fact, divine. 

This goes beyond intuition of real duration; it requires an 
additional act, an act of faith. Even if, as Bergson in the 
end maintains, intuition at its highest pitch merges into 
mystical experience, the religious mystic has never experi- 
enced God as mere impetus towards some nameless future 
of unforeseeable possibilities, but as infinite perfection, 
which out of plenitude of power overflows into its creatures. 
The mystic vision may give equal significance to past, pres-_ 
ent, and future; evolution, if creative, promises more than — 
it has yet performed. | 

Bergson’s strength lay in unwavering insistence that life | 
has unrealized opportunities and will always have them, as | 
it must be ever active. He therefore sharply rejected every 
attempt to set up a static ideal external to creative activity 
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itself. The fund of potential creation must not be limited. 
Present achievement does not cancel the need for continued 
effort nor diminish the store of what may yet be won. He 
criticized science for reducing the whole order of the 
universe to a fixed pattern, so that, duped by our own 
rigidities, we imagine that all happens of necessity and 
cannot be otherwise. But the upwelling of reality exceeds 
our measure, mocks our all too lucid intellect. We may intuit 
the tendency of the whole, but only with a vague recog- 
nition little better than surmise. Like Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche and James, Bergson resists easy rationalizations 
and seeks the significance of life in a power that breaks 
_through ordinary frontiers. But he conceived the problems 
thus raised neither with the intensity of the continental 
thinkers nor with the tentativeness of the pragmatic Ameri- 
can. He also did not, as Whitehead later did (partly under 
Bergson’s influence), explore the possibility of re-thinking the 
logic of process. 

Only in his last book did Bergson work out the full sig- 
nificance of creativity as involving not mere novelty but 
improvement, or progress. This aspect long remained im- 
plicit, merged into the image of life as a single continuity 
of effort. Without such a postulate of progress, evolution 
ends in meaninglessness—novelty without importance. With 
the postulate, evolution acquires a standard or norm to 
direct the course of vital effort. Bergson’s thinking, despite 
his criticism of finalism, never excluded faith in an in- 
dwelling cosmic direction or tendency; he was concerned 
only to deny that success was a foregone conclusion. In his 
later years Bergson ventured to specify the ultimate direc- 
tion with new confidence and with new depth of religious 


feeling. 
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The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, published in 
1932, when its author was more than seventy years of age, 
extends Bergson’s thought in a way that he himself recog- 
nized as new. The antithesis of matter and life, intellect 
and intuition, reappear in the contrast between “closed” 
(or customary) and “open” (as prophetic) morality and re- 
ligion, The world process, however, is no longer viewed as 
undergoing revision as a whole, since a pervasive need now 
seems to give steady direction to it. A yearning for a definite 
achievement determines the work of the open morality and 
dynamic religion. Bergson does not, however, profess to 
know how or whether the achievement will be brought 
about. 

The living impetus is now required to do more than 
introduce indeterminism into matter. Indeterminism is too 
negative an expression for the freedom that hovers before 
Bergson’s imagination. He has in view an outgoing of the 
spirit. Life must break the compulsive hold of customary 
obligation within a closed society in order to fuse the 
solidarity of universal brotherhood. Life must pass beyond 
the protective function of static religion and, nullifying the 
immemorial power of myth and superstition, release the 
vision of the mystic. What then happens can no longer be 
described biologically as a blind struggle of life for expan- 
sion. The whole is a movement of the immanent divine life 
itself, which does not evolve its nature but gradually mani- 
fests or expresses it, as it makes its way against matter 
towards an objective which intuition fitfully appreciates. 
The goal is not a good to be contemplated or finally pos- 
sessed, but a mode of activity after which our inward life 
yearns. Had Bergson re-edited his earlier works in the light 
of his last, we may wonder, how would he have annotated 
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them? He was certainly aware that he had departed from 
the empirical basis of fact to enter upon a speculative enter- 
prise,” and admitted that his new views were independent 
of the position reached in Creative Evolution. One may 
agree with Bergson that the new views are compatible with 
the old, and yet perceive that the new speculation—the 
identification of vital impetus with divine love—radically 
alters the center of gravity of his system from natural evolu- 
tion to divine creation. 

It is not difficult to understand why Bergson may have 
been more aware of the continuity of his thought than of 
the profound modification introduced by the new emphasis. 
From the first, he had tended to identify life with a con- 
scious, perhaps even a spiritual, immaterial activity. When 
at length in the maturity of reflective wisdom he saw evolu- 
tionary process as the unfolding of divine love, and made 
of this the heart and center of his philosophy, it seemed to 
him that he was using nothing but what lay at hand. His 
last arguments might with some justice be viewed as at- 
tempts to make good the tacit claims of his thought, for 
which a strictly evolutionary formula makes inadequate 
provision. 

Bergson’s philosophy exploited the ambiguity of the no- 
tion of life. The biologist takes as the subject-matter of his 
science the sum of phenomena presented by living things. 
He defines “living” in objective terms, characterizing it 
externally by observable modes of behavior of specific 
things, for example, reproduction, inheritance, digestion, 
growth. The biologist himself is an object of his own sci- 
ence; but he is a living being which also daily performs 
functions that fall outside the subject-matter of his science. 
The most obvious example of this is his activity as a sci- 
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entist; and in addition, he hates, fears, feels pride and 
humiliation, and loves; he discharges social duties and per- 
haps performs religious rites. In these activities he finds the 
significance of his own life. Apart from them, life reduces 
to an endless round of organic behavior or a meaningless 
display of chance in mutation and natural selection. Bergson’s 
interpretation of evolution owes its originality and power, 
as well as its fascination, to his habit of reading all life in 
terms appropriate to his intuition of his own being as an 
integral spiritual effort. 

The integrity of an act, even the simple act of drawing 
a line or taking a step, forms the pivot of his argument. The 
integrity does not appear, however, to the outward eye, save 
as we read in outward behavior what is obvious to each in 
himself, or as himself. The unity of intention and execution 
resists and eludes analytical fragmentation. Past, present, 
and future interpenetrate one another explicity in the de- 
veloped life of human conscious action. The interpenetra- 
tion is virtual in lower forms of life. At every point, Bergson 
grasped life as effort, inventive effort, aiming after freer 
display of powers, though it is ignorant both of specific 
practical means and clear ideal goals. Life must find ways 
to use matter in order to overcome material obstacles. But 
if life spreads in this way—if it is a single wave or act break- 
ing itself up to overcome specific difficulties by various 
methods, as by instinct and intelligence, for example—then 
life is no routine affair of mutation and selection but the 
creative expansion of significance throughout the dull and 
dead. This is the point to which Bergson shifts the emphasis 
in his last work. In a sense, there is nothing new; but in 
philosophy displacement of emphasis may have transform- 
ing results. What first figured in Bergson’s philosophy as a 
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cunning display of living energy comes forth in the end as 
the progressive achievement of divine love. Bergson’s ma- 
ture wisdom went beneath all confusions to the religious 
root of the conception of a creative evolution. 

The two sources of mortality and religion correspond to 
the two perspectives mingled by Bergson in all his writing, 
but now sharpened and clarified and possibly purged of 
inner conflict. They may be described most simply—though 
in words not borrowed from Bergson—as mundane and 
divine, as natural and supernatural, as finite and infinite, 
as conservative and creative. One type of morality and 
religion is natural, in the sense that it represents a provi- 

sion of nature useful in the struggle of humans to survive. 
The other type goes beyond nature and bare survival to the 
creative energy that transforms nature and imparts to life 
its true dignity. 

Bergson analyses the morality of obligation in a natural- 
istic, sociological fashion. Obligation is a compulsion im- 
posed on the individual by his social group, but it is not 
merely external, since the individual takes it up into himself 
as his civilized—or, at least, as his socialized—nature. Bergson 
rejects a priori formalism of the Kantian type and every 
other theory that offers to rationalize obligation so as to 
disguise its true origin in social pressure. We may compare 
and balance obligations, but that is possible only because 
first of all there are obligations to balance and reason about. 
Bergson does not make the mistake of some evolutionary 
philosophers, who attempt to derive the sense of moral 
obligation from the fact of social pressure. If there is an 

evolution of morals, Bergson considers it to involve the 
coming of obligation as something wholly new into the 
world. Force is not obligation. The compulsion of society 
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works with the aid of force, but only to reinforce obligation, 
which expresses the universal human need of a solid group. 
Obligation is almost like an instinct. It is a natural human 
way of meeting the demands of life. 

This natural or customary morality is the morality of the 
closed society; it implies the separation of one social group 
from another and their mutual indifference, if not suspicion 
and hostility. War naturally follows from such social ex- 
clusiveness. Society based on morality of this character 
resembles a colony of mutually supporting cells or relatively 
independent organisms, which individually and collectively 
take no interest in the well-being of other colonies. Bergson 
regards this development at the end of one great line of 
evolutionary advance as exactly parallel to the instinctive 
articulation of insect societies at the end of the other great 
line. 

It will be recalled in this connection that Bergson pic- 
tures the entire process of organic evolution as following 
two chief thoroughfares: instinct and intelligence. Instinct 
culminates in the life of hive and anthill, which is sustained 
by the “somnambulistic” automatism of the individual bees 
and ants. They act instinctively; they severally always 
“know” what to do, having no genuine choice of alterna- 
tives, since their functions are predetermined by their struc- 
tures. Alternatives cannot present themselves to such beings. 
In the other line of advance, intelligence culminates in the 
deliberately hesitating, inventive, resourceful action of men; 
but to secure social solidarity sufficient for survival, a social 
limitation had to be imposed upon alternatives otherwise 
available to individuals. The group mores serve the needs 
of life by reducing the dangers inherent in the arbitarary or 
willful freedom of individuals, Obligation among men plays 
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the part of instinct among social insects, and like instinct 
tends to merge into habit and unconsciousness. 

It is the same with static religion, which, for Bergson, 
is a “natural” religion in an almost biological sense. The 
only animal endowed with high intelligence, man is also the 
only animal who makes myths and who engages in religious 
practices. As Bergson puts it, “Homo sapiens, the only crea- 
ture endowed with reason, is also the only creature to pin 
its existence to things unreasonable.”* These unique activi- 
ties are neither exceptional nor late among men, but seem 
to be found from the very earliest times. Bergson relates the 
two distinguishing characteristics of human life to each 
other, and interprets primitive religion as an instinctive 
" provision, by which nature guards man against the chronic 
anxieties to which farsighted intelligence miserably exposes 
him. Religious rites and myth-making secure confident action 
in the face of various evils which intelligence recognizes. 
Thus in general, religion appears as “a defensive reaction 
of nature against the dissolvent power of intelligence.”* The 
inventive initiative of intelligence tends to set the individual 
at odds with his group; but the surviving remnant of in- 
stinct, though eclipsed by intelligence, projects a counter- 
feit recollection or illusory perception to preserve the co- 
hesiveness of the community. A guardian divinity protects 
the city. Bergson at once sets about rendering this figura- 
tive account in more literal terms, but we need not repeat 
the details. Broadly speaking, his method consists in postu- 
lating an instinctive activity which is first disturbed by the 
intrusion of intelligence and then restored by representa- 
tions evoked by instinct in terms borrowed from intelligence. 

From the point of view of a primitive group, cohesion is 
achieved by custom; morality is custom, and it is coexten- 
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sive with primitive religion, for religion forbids departure 
from custom. Primitive religion may thus be considered “a 
precaution against the danger man runs, as soon as he thinks 
at all, of thinking himself alone’—“a defensive reaction of 
nature against intelligence.”* Mythology will eventually 
spring from this reaction, but, “like flower-bearing plants,” 
it is a late product of nature. There will be first a simpler 
system of taboos, by which the prohibition becomes installed 
in the thing—the dynamic in the static—without leading to 
the projection of a complete personality, or a god. 

Another product of developed intelligence is the idea of 
death, the certainty of each that he must die. Animals do 
not know this; they simply live. But men must live in the 
face of inevitable death, and may hesitate in the move- 
ments of life because of this. The threat of despondency 
is countered by nature with the image of a continuation of 
life beyond death, and the balance is restored in favor of 
effective living. From this point of view, “religion is a 
defensive reaction of nature against the representation, by 
intelligence, of the inevitability of death.”® 

An intelligence that can compare experiences, generalize, 
and look ahead, will become aware of the risks attending 
action, of the vast gulf between intention and execution. We 
can set a mechanism going but it often fails of its end—the 
hurled spear misses the mark. Religion reacts by forming 
representations of favorable powers which can be invoked 
to guarantee successful action. The optimism of life is re- 
stored. Religion once more appears in the guise of a defen- 
sive reaction of nature against intelligence; in this case, 
against intelligent recognition of “a depressing margin of 
the unexpected between the initiative taken and the effect 
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desired.”" Eventually the world becomes populated with all 
manner of unseen powers. 

Such defensive reactions produce in the course of time 
the whole array of magical practices, animal and spirit wor- 
ship, gods, mythology, superstitions of all kinds. Bergson 
attempts to treat them as complex exfoliations from a single 
stem. Static religion springs from the demands of natural 
life. 

Like closed morality, static religion serves men, but only 
at the cost of losing touch with the vital impetus. Attach- 
ment to this impetus produces open morality and dynamic 
religion. Dynamic religion does not need to resort to myth 
and superstition to accomplish all that static religion does in 
lending confidence and serenity to men that they may act. 
It does not need to tell tales, as if to comfort frightened 
children, for it works by attaching men to their creative 
source, whence flows into them a love of all men. The love 
of humanity does not result from simply enlarging the in- 
group of closed morality, but differs from closed morality 
in kind, being the work of an agency altogether different 
from nature. 

Intuition once again redeems intelligence, but now it has 
become frankly mystical. Mysticism consummates the “fringe 
of intuition” surrounding intelligence. Intelligence serves 
particular ends of action and may spin theories. The mystic 
soul does not speculate about the real and takes no interest 
in particular ends. 


It would be content to feel itself pervaded, though retain- 
ing its own personality, by a being immeasurably mightier 
than itself, just as an iron is pervaded by the fire which 
makes it glow. Its attachment to life would henceforth be 
its inseparability from this principle, joy in joy, love of that 
which is all love. In addition it would give itself to society, 
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but to a society comprising all humanity, loved in the love 
of the principle underlying it. The confidence which static 
religion brought to man would thus be transfigured: no 
more thought for the morrow, no more anxious heart-search- 
ing. . . . Now detachment from each particular thing would 
become attachment to life in general.® 


Few men achieve the mystic’s concentration. Had many 
done so, nature would not have stopped at the human spe- 
cies, for the great mystic transcends man. The ultimate end 
of mysticism is the establishment of partial coincidence with 
the creativity of life. “This effort is of God, if it is not God 
himself.”® By transcending material limitation, the mystic 
must be considered to extend divine action. 

Bergson criticizes Greek and Hindu mysticism on the 
same grounds. Except for the supreme Christian mystics, 
all have stopped short of the final stage, never reaching the 
point where “contemplation is engulfed in action,” and the 
human will becomes at one with the divine will. The Greek 
felt action to be a weakening of contemplation. The Hindu 
often felt life to be “unremitting cruelty,” and his problem 
was how to escape from it. Bergson opposes to both of these, 
the “complete” mysticism of “action, creation, love.” 

Beyond ecstasy comes action; between them lies the great 
mystic’s “darkest night.” The night ends when the soul 
completes its metamorphosis from vision to volition, from 
“seeing” God to becoming his instrument. God then acts 
through the soul, and the soul swells with superabundance 
of life. It sees and speaks and acts simply, but works at 
vast enterprises. “For the love which consumes him is no 
longer simply the love of man for God, it is the love of God 
for all men. Through God, in the strength of God, he loves 
all mankind with a divine love.”*° Such love as that is neither 
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instinctive nor intellectual, but forms the source of all in- 
stinct and all intelligence. Bergson says that God needs 
men, that he may love them; hence, he undertook “to create 
creators, that he may have, besides himself, beings worthy 
of his love.”** What the mystic love “wants to do, with 
God's help, is to complete the creation of the human species 
and make of humanity what it would have straightaway be- 
come, had it been able to assume its final shape without the 
assistance of man himself.”” 

This last quotation with its nascent finalism, throws spe- 
cial light on Bergson’s concluding declaration that “men do 
not sufficiently realize that their future is in their own 
hands.”** He means so much more than the commonplaces 
‘of recent naturalistic humanism that the more amounts to 
an antithesis. “Theirs the responsibility, then, for deciding 
if they . . . intend to make just the extra effort required for 
fulfilling, even on their refractory planet, the essential func- 
tion of the universe, which is a machine for the making of 
gods.”** 

_ At first glance far removed from the more naturalistic 
spirit of Creative Evolution, this conclusion seems to do no 
‘more than expose to full view at last the religious root of 
Bergson’s whole career as a metaphysician. It seems almost 
as if all that has happened has come about through a shift 
of attention from the facts of evolution to the significance 
of the creativeness which he found in them. Bergson at no 
time pared creation down to the simple emergence of noy- 
elty. Creativity implies enhancement of spiritual significance, 
so that in the end life and religion are for Bergson one and 


the same. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS* 


if ORDER to understand the part played by diplomatic 
negotiations in the life of the Republic of Texas one has 
to bear in mind the tremendous difficulties with which the 
young nation was beset from its very foundation. The battle 
of San Jacinto, a crushing and humiliating defeat for the 
enemy, had brought an end to the hostilities, but had not 
brought peace. In fact, almost throughout the nine years 
of its existence the Republic of Texas had no assurance of 
peace, and it was only on May 19, 1845, when Texas was 
about to join the American Union, that a Mexican Govern- 
ment signed in Mexico a document specifically stating that 
“Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas.” 

But when, on October 22, 1836, President Houston was 
installed in office, everything had still to be done in order 
to create and maintain the first requisite of national ex- 
istence—an administration. The army, somewhat neglected 
and restless, had to be taken care of, a navy had to be de- 
veloped, a judiciary system, a post office department, and 
in fact every branch of a normal government to be organ- 
ized—and that “with an empty treasury.” 

Above all the new Republic needed men and money. It 
was “land poor’; it had land to offer to new settlers, and also 
io sell, huge areas which, with the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion, appealed neither to settlers nor to purchasers. And so 
the young State was compelled to turn towards foreign 
countries, seeking recognition first, then financial help and 


* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on December 4, 
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if possible men who might cultivate her land, and, if need 
be, defend it from the unrelenting Mexican enemy. 

Since Texas had won recognition from the United States 
in the last hours of the Jackson administration, some of its 
leaders felt that the shortest road to safety was through an- 
nexation to the United States. This measure having been 
rejected, the Houston administration, as a last and urgent 
resort, took steps to obtain recognition from England and 
France, the two European nations from whom there was _ 
the best chance of getting financial assistance and who — 
might possibly exert pressure on Mexico with a view to se- 
curing a much needed peace. 

Thus it happened that Texan diplomacy played a very 
important part throughout the life of the new Republic. It 
was no longer on the battlefields, but in the courts of Europe 
and through her diplomatic negotiations that the young 
Republic sought recognition and a measure of relief which, 
for the time being, she could find nowhere else. 

The task of Texan agents and representatives abroad was 
extremely difficult. Up to the heroic and all-redeeming bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, little had been known in Europe about 
the fight of Texas for its independence. The Republic of 
Mexico still enjoyed the sympathy felt for her own difficult 
struggle to free herself from Spanish domination. By sup- 
pressing slavery and proclaiming this suppression aloud she 
had created the impression that Mexico was a very liberal 
state. 

“I ask you,” declared an eminent American statesman, 
John Quincy Adams, before the Congress of the United 
States, on May 25, 1836—that is, a month after the battle 
of San Jacinto— 


I ask you, what will your cause be in such a war—aggres- 
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sion, conquest, and the re-establishment of slavery where it 
was before abolished? In this war, the flags of liberty will be 
those of Mexico, and ours, I blush to say so, the flags of 
slavery! 

And he went on to show that in spite of the affair of San 
Jacinto, which in his eyes was “a mere surprise,” Mexico 
had a larger number of veteran troops, and was better pre- 
pared for war than the United States, so that, 


If she should throw herself upon the southern states in 
chase of the rebels of Texas, she might pursue them to the 
very heart of the Union, placing the [U. S.] government in 
a position, the difficulty of which they might estimate from 
that they had experienced with only some five or six hun- 
dred Seminole Indians in Florida. 

_ Mexico, it is true, had been a restless land. There had 
‘been quite a few commotions and revolutions there since 
1821. There had been discontent and even rebellion in sev- 
eral of her states. From the European point of view, the 
Texan war seemed hardly more than just another minor 
rebellion, one that would be soon put down. Even after the 
defeat of San Jacinto and the capture of Santa Anna, the 
Mexicans went on representing the famous battle as a 
“mere surprise” which had not by any means “ended the 
hostilities” and from which Mexico would recover when she 
had organized another army of 20,000 men—or 50,000, if 
needed—and reconquered what she called “the rebellious 
State of Texas.” The very existence of the new Republic re- 
mained therefore uncertain in the eyes of European nations, 
who were still under the influence of a very active Mexican 
propaganda. Such doubts as were entertained abroad were 
removed only when European nations sent their own obsery- 
ers to Texas, and representatives or agents of the Republic 
of Texas went to Europe. 
Coupled with an almost complete European ignorance of 
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the situation in Texas, there was a moral argument which 
stood in the way of its recognition as an independent na- 
tion. Such a possible step was vigorously denounced, in 
London for instance, as “a gross injustice” amounting to 
“the recognition of the de facto sovereignty of a few citizens 
of the United States to the territory of Texas.” In Mexico, in 
London, and in Washington the mere proclamation of the 
independence of Texas had been repeatedly represented by 
Mexicans as “the greatest act of robbery of the century.” 

As may be seen from this brief description of the situation, 
a very difficult task confronted Texas diplomats and repre- 
sentatives. The first of these, the very able, courageous, and 
persistent General Pinckney Henderson, immediately dis- 
covered that the British Foreign Minister, Palmerston, re- 
fused not only to recognize the independence of the new 
Republic, but even to enter into any form of agreement 
with a view to establishing trade relations. The best Palmers- 
ton would offer was to let Texas carry on its trade with 
Great Britain under the regulations that Britain had estab- 
lished with Mexico. Undaunted by this severe setback—the 
second received by the new Republic, whose bid for an-— 
nexation to the United States had been rejected—General 
Henderson proceeded to France with two sets of papers ; 
ready to be presented, one accrediting him as an agent more 
or less official, the second—in case of recognition—as a regu- 
lar Chargé d’Affaires or Minister. 

In London he could not obtain from the French authori- 
ties a visa as an Agent, much less as a Minister from the 
Republic of Texas, but after some negotiations he secured 
another visa, in a private capacity, and he reached Paris 
on April 23, 1838. 


On April 28 he wrote to the French Prime Minister, Count 
Molé: 
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Genl. J. Pinckney Henderson has the honor to inform 
Count Molé that he is arrived in Paris with credentials from 
the Government of Texas to solicit the recognition of the 
Independence of that Republic; and will be glad to be in- 
formed at what time he can have the honor of paying his 
respects to His Excellency. He has also the honor of trans- 
mitting to Count Molé a copy of the declaration of the In- 
dependence of Texas, together with her Constitution. 
He waited for a while and then sent a second note remind- 
ing the Minister of his presence in Paris and of his previous 
request. 

He was finally received, a month later, on Thursday, May 
26, at nine o'clock in the morning, and upon arriving offered 
to the Minister the first letter, the mild one, accrediting him 
as the Agent of Texas. The Minister received him with great 
courtesy but could not accept the letter, as “such act might 
be regarded as a partial recognition of [Texas] independ- 
ence. Thereupon General Henderson asked if he could 
simply read the letter, to which the Minister agreed, adding 
that he would be very glad “to hear all I might have to say.” 
But General Henderson did not speak French, and he adds, 
“the interpreter who accompanied me did not speak well 
enough to enable me to confer with the Count to my satis- 
faction.” So he asked if he could leave a statement, and he 
did leave a long document (which is still in Paris—where I 
have handled it more than once), indeed a splendid state- 
ment of the case for the Republic of Texas, a well-organized, 
well-written, and dignified plea, that of a patriot defending 
the interests and good name of his country. 


The men of Texas [wrote General Henderson] won in 
battle because they were superior in skill, in courage, and 
in humanity . . . and the Republic of Texas . . . can fulfill 
all the obligations of an independent nation. 


After this first conversation, negotiations proceeded, not 
rapidly but steadily, owing to the sympathies of the French 
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government (and, strangely, of King Louis Philippe) for 
the new Republic. Texas had been little known to the 
French till 1817, when a large group of veterans of the 
Napoleonic armies founded near the site of the present town 
of Liberty a colony, famous at one time, and known as the 
Champ d’Asile. Since then Texas had been, in the eyes of 
the liberally minded French people, a land of freedom and 
of opportunity. But the liberals were not in power at that 
time—far from it—and things moved slowly under the cau- 
tious monarchy of Louis Philippe. General Henderson, with 
infinite patience, waited, negotiated, in a pleasant and on 
the whole favorable atmosphere—the situation in France— 
in regard to Mexico—being very different from that in 
London. 

British commercial interests in Mexico “had extended a — 
great deal.” “A large part of the Mexican debt was held by 
British bond holders” who were averse to any step that 
might impair the relations between the two countries. And 
finally, because there was a strong movement in England 
for the suppression of slavery all over the world, sympathies 
of the British abolitionists went to Mexico. 

In France, on the contrary, interest in abolition of slavery 
was secondary, or even dormant. Franco-Mexican relations 
had for other reasons reached such a point that, in January, 
1838, French troops were landed in Vera Cruz, thereby 
rendering indirectly a tremendous service to Texas. Their 
presence compelled General Bravo to withdraw the troops 
he had readied for an invasion of Texas, and Santa Anna 
himself had to come and participate in the small Franco- 
Mexican War in which he lost a leg, without causing tears 
in Texas. 


On September 30, 1838, General Henderson wrote from 
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Paris that he had had a new and very satisfactory conference 
with Count Molé, the French Prime Minister, who had 
“instructed the French Minister at Washington’—M. de 
Pontois, who happened to be a great friend of Texas—“to 
send one of his Secretaries to Texas immediately to inquire 
into and report to this government the situation of the 
country.” “They told me,” added General Henderson, “that 
they could not give me a definite answer until they heard 
from him.” Another friend of Texas in these critical days 
was Admiral Baudin, who had had charge of the attack on 
Vera Cruz. Baudin came to Texas as soon as the operations 
were over. After having received a salute of twenty-two guns 
from the Texas ships at Galveston he reached, in May, 1838, 
this very city of Houston, where he received a most enthusi- 
astic welcome, and was granted “the freedom of the city.” 
“Assisted by M. de Saligny, Secretary of the French Lega- 
tion at Washington,” writes an enemy of Texas, “he drew up 
a very flourishing account of Texas, which was forwarded to 
France with all haste and which led to the recognition of 
Texas by France.” It was this Count A. D. de Saligny who 
had been asked to come to Texas and report on the situation. 
He came to Texas, saw Texas, and was conquered by Texas. 
He sent not one but several reports. 

The main point, the gist of Count de Saligny’s enthusiastic 
reports, the conviction which he repeatedly expressed in 
unmistakable terms was this: “Texas is forever lost to 
Mexico. If the Mexicans ever try to reconquer Texas they 
will be defeated again by the free men of Texas, encouraged 
and emboldened by their first triumph.” Count de Saligny’s 
reports and these reports alone won the recognition of the 
Republic of Texas by France, the first European nation to 
grant recognition. In September, 1839, a treaty of amity 
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and commerce was concluded between the two nations. 
Count de Saligny was then promptly accredited as French 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic of Texas. He received a 
wonderful welcome upon his arrival at Austin; delegations 
went to meet him outside the town and brought him in with 
a deep feeling of gratitude and pride, for he was the first 
European who had put the Republic of Texas on the map. 
At Austin, all those who were of French ancestry, direct or’ 
remote—Mirabeau Lamar and others; they were quite nu- 
merous—rushed to greet him and to give him their thanks. 
He plunged into his task with great enthusiasm and with 
an intense faith in the future of Texas. He was soon one of 
the most popular figures in Austin. He became a very close 
friend of General Houston, who seemed to have great con- 
fidence in him and spoke to him with extreme and amazing 
frankness about friends and foes, about the political situa- 
tion in Texas, and about the relations of the Republic of 
Texas with the United States. 

Throughout his career Count de Saligny was a devoted 
friend of Texas. He should be remembered as such. His 
name unfortunately has been too often, and quite unjustly, 
associated with a trifling and historically insignificant epi- 
sode, a pig-killing incident, in which one of his servants 
was involved. Quite a legend has been built around the 
grossly exaggerated adventure. Various versions have been 
given, the following account being probably the best, though 
it is still far from complete accuracy. . 

Early in 1841, a pig belonging to an Austin hotel-keeper 
had strayed in the stables of M. de Saligny, the French 
chargé, to eat the horses’ corn; Saligny’s servant slew the pig; 
the publican horse-whipped the servant; Saligny arrested 


the publican and had him bound over; the publican, watch- 
ing his chance, insulted Saligny and ordered him out of his 
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hotel; and Lamar had allowed this absurdity to cause a 
complete suspension of relations between Texas and France; 
again it was Houston who had to invoke peace. 


It makes an amusing story and there is some truth in it, a 
background of truth, as in all legends. The whole adventure, 
which had the most serious consequences for Franco-Texan 
relations, came, at first, out of an exaggerated and unreasona- 
ble bill presented to de Saligny, who, before he built the 
residence still standing in Austin and known as the French 
Legation, had resided at the apparently well-known inn of 
a certain Richard Bullock, a rather irascible, abusive, and 
somewhat brutal man. When de Saligny left the inn, Bullock 
presented a final and exorbitant bill. The French Chargé 


a protested and several of his Texas friends declared the bill 


“a most scandalous imposition.” Finally it was agreed that 
the matter should be settled by arbitration. The arbiters 
chosen agreed upon a sum of $313.75, which Count de 
Saligny was prepared to pay in full, having already remitted 
$200. But Bullock changed his mind, refused to accept the 
ruling, claimed the full amount of the first bill, and kept 
publicly abusing the French Minister, who repeatedly com- 
plained orally to the Texan authorities. They promised to do 
all they could and asked him not to bring official charges, 
because Texas had no legislation to cover such cases and it 
would embarrass them. They talked to Bullock, but nothing 
could stop him from abusing the French Chargé d’Affaires. 
Finally the Texas Legislature passed a bill just on account of 
that emergency. Then and only then came the episode of 
the pig killing, which was but the last drop of water in a 
glass already filled. 

Austin in those days was a little town where pigs roamed 
freely. Bullock’s pigs liked the grounds of the so-called 
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French Embassy. They charged through the picket fences 
that surrounded it, rushed to the stables, and ate the grain 
of de Saligny’s eight horses, sometimes stampeding them. 
Once a servant was severely hurt. The pigs went into the 
very bedroom of the French Minister, “ate his linen, and 
destroyed [his] papers.” As with Bullock, nothing could stop 
them. So, after his servant, he tells us, had spent “140 pounds 
of nails” trying in vain to repair the fences, he finally told 
him “to follow the example of his neighbors,” and to shoot 
the pigs roaming over his property; this was done. “The 
order,” he pointed out, “did not apply especially to Bullock's 
pigs, who do not carry inscribed on their backs the name 
of their master.” He did not, therefore, know that the few 
pigs killed on his grounds belonged to Bullock. Bullock, 
however, knew better, and forgetting that the personnel of 
a legation should enjoy diplomatic immunity, he struck the 
servant of de Saligny. Now the Count protested officially. 
Bullock was brought before a judge and then released. His 
bond was paid, to the indignation of Count de Saligny, by 
the Secretary of Treasury in the Burnet government,” Mr. 
Chambers, and things dragged on. Nothing was done. 

Undoubtedly encouraged by the impunity by which he 
had benefited in the first case, Bullock went further. A few 
weeks later, he stopped the French Attaché, who was going 
to see his friend Colonel Flood, the American Minister, who 
resided at Bullock’s inn. Getting hold of de Saligny, Bullock 
told him that if he set foot on his property he would kill him; 
apparently he shook him and grossly abused him. Again 
there was a new and more forceful protest by de Saligny, 
who complained of the “extraordinary indulgence exhibited 
to Mr. Bullock” in the first case, and of the “lethargy” shown 
by the Burnet government in the matter. 


, 
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When Count de Saligny declared that unless he received 
the protection to which, as a foreign envoy, he was entitled, 
he would ask for his passports, he received such a discourte- 
ous answer that he replied that until he received orders from 
his government, he would “suspend all intercourse” with 
‘the Burnet administration. A prompt retort notified him 
that “as a matter of course your immunities and privileges 
as such cease, and no further protection can be claimed by 
you than what the law extends to her own citizens.” He 
considered such warning an encouragement to Bullock and 
decided to leave. 

All these incidents would hardly be worth recording were 
it not that they brought the heretofore excellent Franco- 
“Texan relations to a standstill for almost a year. After an 
acrimonious exchange of notes, the French Minister, who, it 
it must be admitted, received no protection, left Texas and 
went to Louisiana at a time when the Republic of Texas 
was seeking a much-needed, more or less promised and al- 
ready almost negotiated loan of 37,000,000 francs, a large 
sum at the time. The loan was cancelled at the last minute. 

The de Saligny incidents are far more important in an- 
other respect. They reveal a situation which interfered 
greatly with the diplomatic relations of Texas with foreign 
powers and was in the end disastrous for the new Republic. 
That situation was due to the violent personal antagonisms 
which had developed among some of the leaders of Texas. 
De Saligny entertained lavishly and had many friends; one 
of the most important was General Houston. De Saligny had 
allowed himself to be dragged, unwittingly perhaps and 
possibly unwillingly, into one camp—that of the General. 
The conqueror of San Jacinto and his friends were then 
carrying on a merciless opposition against a Burnet adminis- 
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tration, already at bay, which was soon to be replaced, by 
a three-fourths vote, by a second Houston administration. 
De Saligny was obviously considered a political enemy and 
treated as such by the Burnet administration. He could ob- 
tain no redress and it was reported to him that when he 
was personally mistreated by Bullock, Mr. Chambers, a 
member of the government, has said, “It is too bad that he 
did not kill him.” | 

Things went quite far, indeed unusually far; several re- 
ports then written by Count de Saligny to his government — 
were intercepted and never reached Paris, where today they 
are indicated in numbers only and marked “missing” in the 
Archives of the French Foreign Office. All this political hos- 
tility, abuse, and mistreatment must have seemed to the 
French envoy a bitter reward for his exertions in favor of 
Texas. Only three months before, a select committee had 
been appointed by the House “to invite the Hon. M. de 
Saligny, the French Minister, to attend the sessions of the 
House, at any and all times that might suit his convenience.” 
Accordingly on November 17, 1840, he had gone to the 
House where “all members rose and saluted him.” He was 
then introduced by the Speaker as an “ardent and devoted 
friend of Texas,” as “the Representative of France, a country 
who had helped the United States in their struggle towards 
freedom.” “We also have seen and felt her friendship toward 
us,” added the Speaker, “when we were as yet unnoticed 
and unknown.” “Republics,” he went on, “are not ungrateful 
and Texas will long remember with kindness your devotion 
to her cause!—In the name of the people of Texas we greet 
youl” 

In his reply Count de Saligny tendered his “most grateful 
acknowledgement to the House of Representatives for the 
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feelings expressed through its able and distinguished 
speaker.” He assured the House that “they were fully recipro- 
cated on the part of France,” that the French people were 
“anxious and ready to render to their nation all the services 
they could.” 

Referring to the cordiality with which he was being re- 
ceived, he went on, “You do me justice in looking upon me 
as one of the most sincere and devoted friends of Texas. If 
my humble exertions have in any way contributed to pro- 
mote the interests of this Republic, I am now amply repaid 
for it.” 

Count de Saligny had not, and could not, have forgotten 
those recent and better days, nor had his many friends in 
Texas. There were vigorous protests against the whole atti- 
tude of the Burnet administration in the matter. Meetings 
were organized in Houston and in Galveston, where General 
Houston violently denounced the “scoundrels” who were dis- 
gracing Texas. 

In order to quiet the indignation and to erase or lighten 
the onus which the departure of Count de Saligny was cast- 
ing upon the Government at a most critical moment for it, 
and undoubtedly also to counterbalance the charges pre- 
sented in his intercepted reports, the Burnet administration 
drew up a report of its own suggesting that the French 
Government should recall the French representative, who 
was then on his way to Louisiana. 

Among the charges brought against Count de Saligny, 
the most damaging one, had it been founded, was that sev- 
eral months before, he had “paid a poor man who had trans- 
ported his furniture in counterfeit money.” It would be 
difficult to reconcile the enthusiasm with which Count de 
Saligny came to Texas with the charge that one of his first 
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gestures would be to pay “a poor man. . . with counterfeit 
money.” The other charges were that he had not appreciated 
what had been done for him, that he had “been arrogant 
to the last degree,” that he had sent a protest disrespectful 
to the government to which he was accredited, that he had 
“attempted to create parties hostile to the administration of 
the government,” that he had procured “the getting up of 
meetings—in which the most inflammatory speeches were 
delivered and uttered against the administration.” 

The last two imputations indicate the difficult situation in 
which the Burnet administration was placed and its reasons 
for wanting Count de Saligny recalled to France. Obviously 
they did not want him to remain in Louisiana waiting for 
better days. He, on the other hand, knew that soon there 
would be a change and that he would return to Texas, where 
he had built a home, where he was no transient diplomat, 
but rather a “settler” among diplomats. Suggesting the re- 
call of a diplomat who had left and repeating the plea, as 
the unfortunate Chargé d’Affaires for Texas in Paris had to 
do, was going beyond the diplomatic prerogatives of any 
country. The French government took no notice of the re- 
peated request until, one day, upon the insistence of the 
Burnet government, they replied—rejecting all the charges 
as “vague” and “without any foundation.” 

Apart from the irritation which political passion could 
produce, the Burnet administration completely misunder- 
stood the attitude of Count de Saligny. From Louisiana he 
went on collecting all the information he could about Texas 
and forwarding it to his Government in reports which show 
no trace of bitterness or injustice, but still reflect his per- 
sistent fondness for Texas. The attentive reader of his numer- 
ous reports will see that de Saligny was a very intelligent 
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observer and a true friend of Texas. He was perfectly loyal 
to General Houston, but one finds him deploring (on Janu- 
ary 3, 1841, for instance, at a time when he already was 
having difficulties with Bullock) the fact that “political pas- 
sions were going too far.” Thinking only as he did of the 
wider interests of Texas, he pointed out that the opposition 
(and the opposition was that of General Houston) “was fol- 
lowing a disastrous course,” that it was about “to reorganize 
[that is to say, he explained, “to disorganize”] the navy and 
other public services, and that its main concern was to undo 
what the Lamar-Burnet administration had attempted. “One 
can deeply regret,” he added, “the part taken by General 
Houston in such a systematic campaign of opposition, and 
‘the unfortunate use he has made in this respect of his talents 
-and influence.” In another report of January 19, he points 
out with obvious regret that “the army will be made smaller 
yet,” and adds, “The men of the majority think far more of 
gratifying their hatred of Mr Burnet than of upholding the 
interests of Texas.” 

In these remarks we have the view of a dispassionate 
foreign observer, who, as is often the case, understood the 
situation better than political leaders too absorbed in their 
feuds or misled by their personal ambitions or prejudices. 

If these reports had been known in Texas, they would 
have furnished campaign material for Burnet’s administra- 
tion, but they would have earned for de Saligny the hostility 
of General Houston and his friends. There was no duplicity, 
however, on the part of de Saligny. He was an observer for 
his Government, he was supposed to provide reliable infor- 
mation, and he did. 

The difficulties which Count de Saligny met and his de- 
parture from Texas had for a while a disastrous influence 
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not only on Franco-Texan relations, but, in a general way, 
on the diplomatic relations of Texas with other foreign 
powers. Paris was then the center of Texas diplomatic ac- 
tivities in Europe. As long as Texas had only one representa- 
tive for Great Britain and France, that representative lived 
most of the time in Paris, and it was from Paris that Texas 
representatives tried to extend their relations to other Euro- 
pean countries—to Belgium and Spain, for instance. 

Such a situation was all the more regrettable because 
diplomatic negotiations had progressed very slowly in Great 
Britain under Palmerston who, brilliant though he was as 
a statesman, never understood the position of Texas. He saw 
the situation merely in the light of material and commercial 
interests, ignoring the deep-rooted feelings of the men who 
had fought for Texas independence and who were far from 
thinking of associating their present or future interests with 
Mexico. On the contrary, he thought that “such a State, 
being weaker than the North American Union, would be 
more likely to connect itself to Mexico for defense than to 
enter into a League with the United States for aggression.” 
He felt that in matters of trade also the interests of Texas 
would in many respects harmonize with those of Mexico. 

And later when Lord Aberdeen replaced Palmerston, he 
also at first entertained the same views; moreover, he al- 
lowed himself to be plagued and almost paralyzed by the 
abolitionists, who were waging a vigorous campaign in 
England for the abolition of slavery in Texas. 

To such misunderstanding of the situation must be added 
other factors which account for the attitude of the British 
governments, these factors being the persistent resistance of 
the Mexican bond holders, considerable trade interests, and 
the exceptionally favorable diplomatic position of Great 
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Britain in Mexico. Rather than judge the British too severely 
on that occasion, I would recall a remark once heard from 
a very distinguished British representative in this very city 
of Houston, whose words one should bear in mind when 
dealing with British diplomacy: “We have to live. We are 
not a large country, our resources are limited, we have to 
trade—and trade wherever we can.” 

The unusually cautious attitude of the British towards 
Texas and the strong sympathies of General Houston for 
the French people brought the new Houston administration 
to take steps toward bringing Count de Saligny back to 
Texas. A very courteous and friendly letter from the new 
Secretary of State, Anson Jones, was brought to him at New 
‘Orleans, expressing 

. . . the desire of His Excellency, the President [General 

Houston], that the unfortunate difficulties existing between 

Texas and France, should be immediately arranged to the 

satisfaction of both parties. The regard and sympathy which 

he, in common with the people of this country, entertains 

for France, he has instructed me to assure you, is sincere and 

ardent as well as his desire to reestablish and perpetuate 

those friendly relations, which formerly existed, and which 

are so essential to the promotion of the best interest of the 

two countries, 

For the more speedy attainment of this important object, 

His Excellency has instructed me to say that he would be 

most happy to see you again at your post, near this Govern- 

ment. 
Count de Saligny returned, and was most cordially re- 
ceived by Anson Jones, by General Houston, and by the 
embers of the new administration—which decided that the 
eeper who had mistreated him would be prosecuted. 
ullock, the innkeeper in question, no longer lived in Austin, 
here he had been severely blamed for the difficulties in 
hich he had involved Texas and for the failure of the 
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much-needed French loan. Steps were immediately taken 
to bring him back to Austin, but he died before he could 
be tried, and that put an end to the whole controversy. 
Count de Saligny once more settled down among his 
friends and again was a popular figure at Austin. His diplo- 
matic prestige does not seem to have been impaired, judging 
from the visit he soon received from the new American 
Minister, Judge Eves, a Kentuckian, “not a bad soul,” he 
declares, who told him, “I do not know why they gave me 
the job; I never had anything to do with diplomacy, but my 
wife was sick, wanted to come to Texas, spend a few months 
with some friends. Some friend in Washington had me ap- 
pointed.” And then, having no doubt heard about Count 
de Saligny’s difficulties, and of the entirely satisfactory man- 
ner in which they were settled, Judge Eves, counting on his 
colleague’s experience and diplomatic skill, added, “If there 
was any complication I would like you to help me out.” 
Shortly afterwards, however, Count de Saligny, whose 
health had been severely tried by the strange ordeal, asked 
for a leave of absence and was temporarily replaced by 
Count de Cramayel, who went on sending confidential re- 
ports to the French Government. But these, most interest- 
ingly and conscientiously written as they are, do not reflect 
the keen sense of observation of the preceding ones, and 
above all they lack the unfailing sympathy which, even 


under the most adverse circumstances, Count de Saligny | 


preserved for Texas and the people of Texas. Texans in their 


turn did not forget him, and with the assistance of some 


long-memoried and occasionally over-imaginative publicists, 
the Bullock or “pig-killing” incidents won for Count de 
Saligny a semi-desirable immortality, which was denied to 
all other foreign representatives, whether British or Ameri- 
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can, under the Republic of Texas. And as if fate itself would 
lend a hand in correcting the injustices or mistakes of men, 
the residence which he built a hundred and sixteen years 
ago has survived. It stands there on its hill, quite impressive 
in its simple and yet artistic lines, having weathered for over 
a century the severe heat of endless Texas summers, the 
spring rains, and the storms of autumn. 

“Republics are not ungrateful,” declared Representative 
Kaufman, Speaker of the Texas House, in November, 1841. 
Today, thanks to the patriotic and gracious gesture of the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas, the French Legation, 
once a famous center of good cheer and hospitality, is being 
restored, and will survive for many years to come as a true 
‘monument of the short-lived Republic of Texas. 

The return of the Houston faction to power might in it- 
self have reestablished, to a certain extent, the ebbing pres- 
tige of the new Republic. Unfortunately, General Houston, 
for political reasons, gave in his public Message an extremely 
sombre picture of the “deplorable” situation created by the 
preceding administration. Such words as 


There is not a dollar in the treasury. . . . The nation is 
involved from 10 to 15 millions. . . . The precise amount of 
its liabilities has not been ascertained. . . . We are not only 


without money, but without credit, and for want of punctu- 
ality without character 
were for home consumption undoubtedly. They none the 
less went beyond the frontiers of Texas, and in their turn 
contributed to what the conqueror of San Jacinto blamed 
is predecessors for doing—“impairing our character abroad 
and confidence at home.” 
And, as if to crown General Houston’s dismal revelations, 
soon disastrous news filtered abroad: the deplorable and 
umiliating end of the Santa Fe expedition, and the reoc- 
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cupation of San Antonio by Mexican troops—an even more 
serious humiliation in the eyes of foreign observers. 

Under the circumstances the task of the representatives 
of Texas in Europe became a most difficult one. They went 
on, none the less, calling the attention of the various govern- 
ments at home to the disastrous effect which the echoes of 
political quarrels, and occasionally of articles published in 
the Texas press, had on the good name and the interests of 
their country in Europe. Soon they came to realize that 
efforts to secure loans from European nations would be en- 
tirely vain. They therefore discouraged all efforts in that 
direction, considering them “humiliating” for the new Re- 
public. When, on July 31, 1843, Lord Aberdeen suggested 
that perhaps the British Government “would consent here- 
after to make such compensation to Texas as would enable 
the slaveholders to abolish slavery,” Ashbel Smith, the Texan 
Chargé d’Affaires, remarked to his Lordship: “Any compen- 
sation received by Texas from a foreign power for the aboli- 
tion of slavery would be derogatory to our national honor.” 
Struggling against wind and tide, Ashbel Smith went on, | 
until a year later, in a conversation of June 24, 1844, Lord | 
Aberdeen “more than once made observations to the effect 
that he regretted the agitation for the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, as it had created so much feeling and dissatisfac- 
tion on our side of the Atlantic, and that hereafter he would 
have nothing to say or do in relation to this subject.” 

Upholding the dignity of their country, maintaining the 
confidence of European nations in its permanence, rejecting 
all foreign interference in problems which in their eyes con- 
cerned only their country, the representatives of Texas had 
come to the point that they even stood against a guarantee 
of Texas independence by European powers. At the same 
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time they kept calling the attention of foreign governments 
to the intolerable situation created by the threats, incursions 
and raids of an unrelenting enemy. There again they were 
slowly winning their case. The problem of Texas independ- 
ence was finally taken seriously; both the British and the 
French governments were prepared to “take promptly and 
efficiently all proper steps to bring about a peace with 
Mexico.” But another obstacle arose: the rumors of annexa- 
tion of Texas by the United States, and the apparently chang- 
ing, in fact at times contradictory, attitudes of some well- 
known Texan leaders in the matter. It is difficult today, un- 
less one follows their negotiations almost step by step, to 
realize what the representatives of Texas had to face during 
the last crucial years of the existence of the Republic. 

One can understand how a Texan Minister in Paris felt 
when he had to transmit a report suggesting the recall of 
his French colleague in Texas (in fact already out of Texas) 
and when, pressed by his Government, he had to insist on 
an answer which out of courtesy the French Government 
was reluctant to give. Having received it, he acknowledged 
it in these words, “The undersigned but fulfilled a duty im- 
posed upon him by his Government.” 

On the other hand the warnings about the disastrous effect 
of political conflicts when carried too far were seldom heeded 
at home. In vain did Texas representatives in Europe point 
out that under no circumstances should the young Republic 
give the impression abroad that it was an unruly State, one 
divided against itself and unable on such a vital problem as 
annexation to show unity of purpose. Firmly, steadily, how- 
ever, they went on directing their efforts towards maintain- 
ing confidence in their country, securing its independence 
in every way and extending its relations with other nations. 
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Texas diplomats at home and abroad had little or no 
experience at first and they undoubtedly made mistakes. 
The relations of the Burnet administration were strained not 
only with the French but also with Colonel Flood, the 
American Envoy, who strongly protested on several occa- 
sions against the discourteous way in which he was being 
treated. When, on the other hand, General Pinckney Hender- 
son, who had just come to Paris, was asked by the French 
Premier if any commercial arrangements had been made 
with Great Britain, he (from a patriotic motive, undoubtedly) 
replied in the affirmative, when in reality none had been 
made, On another occasion, when the King of France asked 
him what was the population of Texas, he hesitated, as if 
he did not know, looking at de Saligny, who, a true friend 
and more experienced as a diplomat, promptly replied “one 
million, Your Majesty” while the true figure was nearer 
80,000 and he knew it. 

General Houston himself, in spite of his desire to reestab- 
lish the most amicable relations with the French Govern- 
ment, took a measure which for a while strained these re- 
lations. He revoked what he called “the unauthorized and 
illegal act of General Lamar,” who had abolished the duties 
on French wines. It was not that financially such a favor 
represented a great loss to the Texas treasury, but that it 
had been granted by his political adversary, General Lamar. 
And when the Texas Chargé d’Affaires in Paris had to dis- 
cuss the measure with the French Government, instead of 
presenting it as a political step which should cast no doubt 
on the sincerity of General Houston’s friendly dispositions 
towards the French people, he tried to prove that the new 
policy would on the whole prove more advantageous to 
French interests than the preceding one. 

In March, 1845, when the various steps leading to annexa- 
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tion were already partly known in Europe, G. W. Terrell, 
the last Texas representative in Paris, complained to his 
government that he was “completely in the dark as to the 
condition of things at home.” Unmindful of the fact that the 
French authorities were also “in the dark” concerning the 
annexation situation and particularly the views of General 
Houston, he was highly indignant because he had been kept 
a whole month in Paris without being able to obtain an 
appointment allowing him to present his credentials and to 
discuss an enlargement of Franco-Texan trade relations. 
What he considered “palpable neglect” and an unpardonable 
diplomatic discourtesy was merely due to the fully justified 
hesitations of the French and, in fact, of the British, as both 
) governments had at last fully reconciled their views in the 
matter and were acting jointly. 

Both nations knew that the independence of the Republic 
of Texas would be recognized only reluctantly and under 
pressure from Mexico and that such pressure would later 
be strongly resented if this recognition proved, in the end, 
but a first step towards the annexation of Texas by the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, on March 15, 1845, Mr G. W. Terrell drafted 
an extremely strong and most undiplomatic protest, which, 
at the suggestion of Lord Cowley, the British Minister in 
Paris, he decided at the last minute not to send to the French 
Government. Two days later the appointment he had ex- 
pected was granted and, in the most courteous and friendly 
manner, the Texas representative expressed “the sense of 
obligation felt by the Government and the people of Texas 
for the generous efforts made by the French Government to 
adjust the difficulties existing between Texas and her mother 
republic.” 

In the reply Louis Philippe, the last of the French kings, 
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expressing an opinion which was more or less that of the 
French nation, pointed out that he had always been “a 
warm friend of the United States,” adding “and so am I of 
Texas.” 
France [he went on], is proud of having been the first 
nation to recognize the independence of the United States, 
and also that she was the first of the Nations of Europe that 
recognized the independence of Texas. You will please make 
known to your Government that France has ever felt, and 
continues to feel, a deep interest in the prosperity of your 
young and promising Republic. You have shown yourselves 
worthy of independence. 

Such words reflect the impression that the Texas repre- 
sentatives, with the help of the French and, later, the British 
envoys in Texas, had been able to create abroad concerning 
the young Republic of Texas. A strong sense of dignity, a 
patriotism unimpaired by national conflicts and enhanced 
by distance, guided them throughout their difficult ordeal. 
The same patriotism—and the same strong attachment to 
the Republic, it must be added—were found among those 
who to the last carried on from home her diplomatic negotia- 
tions. 

Upon his second return to Texas, in March, 1845, Count 
de Saligny received a message from Anson Jones, the last 
President of the Republic of Texas. The French Envoy im- 
mediately went as requested to see Jones at his residence a 
few miles from Washington on the Brazos. 

He found him “ill, in bed” with a face “careworn and 
greatly changed” and with a heart torn by his deep devotion 
to the Republic of Texas, his serious concern for her future, 
and the conviction that he would eventually have to bow to 
the public will in the matter of annexation. But even then 
Anson Jones was not ready to surrender to any other com- 
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pulsion. He reminded Count de Saligny that once, as he 
had told him, he was in favor of annexation as the quickest 
and safest means of putting an end to the difficulties of 
Texas, but he added that so many attempts had failed that 
he had thought it over and changed his mind, even if the 
United States were willing to admit Texas on more favorable 
terms than he had expected. He said, 

Annexation will be used by parties in the United States, 
only to their own interests and by ambitious leaders. What 
was that bill of Miller Brown? Nothing but a request to 
Texas to invite it to commit suicide and promising that when 


the sacrifice had been accomplished they would send the 
coroner to pick up the body and then would decide what to 
d 


sealer [he added], who had lost his assurance, invited 

people to resignation and patience: We have carried these 

two virtues to extremes, we no longer want to be hum- 

bugged. 
Jones then revealed to Count de Saligny that he was ready to 
follow the advice of several friends, to take the initiative in 
hostilities, to carry the war to the right bank of the Rio 
Grande, to call the populations of the Mississippi Valley, in- 
viting them to come and share with Texas the spoils of 
Mexico. They would gather from thirty to forty thousand 
fearless adventurers whose command would be given, not to 
General Duff Green, but to General Sam Houston, and at the 
end of six months the Mexican government would be only too 
glad to sign peace under the walls of Mexico. 

Three days after the conversation, which took place on 
March 15, 1845, the news came that the Congress of the 
United States was in favor of the annexation of Texas. One 
more effort was made through the good offices of France 
and of England; and, with the consent and the help of the 
President of the Texas Republic, a document was drafted, 
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taken to Mexico, and there signed by the Mexican govern- 
ment, which at last consented “to acknowledge the Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Texas.” 

The long and difficult battle for the recognition of the 
independence of Texas by Mexico had been won. Jt was a 
free and independent Republic, which, soon after, rejected 
the proposed arrangements and decided to join the United 
States of America. 

The men who had served the Republic of Texas in the 
field of diplomacy and, as most of them had done, on the 
battlefield, had deserved well from their country. 

In this my last public lecture, this swan song of mine, in 
this great and liberal institution, I felt that having followed 
closely these men here and in Europe in their magnificent 
and difficult struggle, I would like to bring them closer to 
you and to revive for you, if but for a few moments, some 
pages of a great and noble past, a past which we French 
people share with you, and the memory of which, in com- 
mon with you, we must try to protect from the tides of time 
and the oblivion of men. 


MarcEL MorauD 


NOTES 


1, An Act supplementary to an act for the punishment of crimes and 
misdemeanors—passed on January 22, 1841. 

2. By “the Burnet administration” is meant that period in which 
Vice-President Burnet took full charge. President Lamar, very 
ill, was in Louisiana. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS BEFORE 1580° 


ys THE outset I must confess that it was mere whimsy 
that prompted me to supply this title when the His- 
torical Society kindly invited me to give this paper. What 
I have actually been up to in the studies of which this essay 
presents representative selections is the investigation of the 
encounters of Tudor Englishmen with North and South 
American and Caribbean Indians in the course of the voy- 
ages of exploration and discovery to the New World. The 
idea of what it was like to be a man living in a primitive 
society underwent some rapid and decisive changes during 
the period when these discoveries were being made; and 
_these changes, in turn, brought about perforce some inter- 
_ esting revisions in antiquaries’ concepts of life in Britain be- 
fore the advent of the Romans. 

Until the Tudor adventurers brought back reliable and 
eyewitness accounts of the nature of primitive man, English 
historians were content to repeat the old legend, given its 
greatest currency by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth 
century, that Britain had been founded by refugees from the 
Trojan War under the leadership of one of the scions of the 
house of Priam, Brutus (hence the name Britain). This was a 
comfortable tale, of course, implying that civilization had 
rather sprung full-blown in Britain from the temple of Zeus, 
than climbed painfully upward from savagery to the world 
of light. All the countries of western Europe, as the late 
Professor George Gordon observed, had “forged Trojan 
passports,” but all of them had turned them in for more 
official-looking papers before the sixteenth century. It took 
the American Indian to show English (or more particularly 


* A paper read before the Historical Society of the Rice Institute 
on April 12, 1956. 
55 
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Welsh) historians that it really couldn't have been quite 
like that.* 

It was not long after the English discovery of America 
that mariners began making sure that the folks at home 
could see for themselves. Some Bristol seamen, organized 
into a company with some Portuguese from the Azores, 
sailed for the New World in the spring of 1501, and fished 
there until their return home shortly before Christmas. The 
Household Accounts Book of Henry VII records a payment 
on January 7, 1502 (N.S.), of a hundred shillings “to men of 
Bristoll that found Thisle.” The same men made another 
voyage the following year, represented in the Household 
Accounts by two further payments: one of 6s.8d. “to a 
mariner that brought an Egle” on September 28, and on the 
30th, one of £20 “to the merchants of Bristoll that have 
bene in the newe founde Launde.”” 

If six-and-eightpence was the going price for an eagle 
from the New World, it is possible that £20 was a fair value 
for three Eskimos. For it was in this year that an anonymous 
London chronicler entered, for the mayoral year running 
from September 15, 1501, to September 14, 1502, under the 
heading “III men were brought from the newe Ilond,” the 
following note: “This yere three men were brought out of 
an Iland founde by merchauntes of Bristowe ferre beyonde 
Irelond, the which were clothid in Beestes skynnes and ete 
raw fllessh, and rude in their demeanure as Beestes.”® The 
same facts, with some additional ones about the savages, 
were printed by Hakluyt in 1582 from the MS. chronicle 
(since lost) of Robert Fabyan, which was in the possession 
of John Stow. After Fabyan’s paragraph about the 1498 ex- 
pedition of John Cabot, which Hakluyt attributed to Sebas- 
tion Cabot, he printed the one dealing with the savages, 
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issue: “Of three savage men which hee [i.e., Sebastian] 
brought home and presented unto the king in the xvii yeere 
of his raigne”—the right date, but the wrong explorer. “This 
yeere also were brought unto the king three men, taken in 
the new founde Iland, that before I spake of in William 
Purchas time, being Maior. These were clothed in beastes 
skinnes, and ate rawe fleshe, and spake such speech that no 
man coulde understand them, and in their demeanour like 
to bruite beastes, whom the king kept a time after. Of the 
which upon two yeeres past after I saw two apparelled after 
the manner of Englishmen, in Westminster pallace, which 
at that time I coulde not discerne from Englishmen, till I 


|. was learned what they were. But as for speech, I heard none 


of them utter one worde.”* 

The first extended mention of primitive Americans in 
what may be called imaginative literature was in the New 
Interlude of the Nature of the Four Elements, by John Ras- 
tell, brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More. Rastell attempted 
in 1517 a voyage, not alone of discovery but of colonization, 
to the New World, to which Henry VIII granted a safe- 
conduct in Letters Patent; but the King’s support was luke- 
warm, for his Lord Admiral, the Earl of Surrey, successfully 
interfered with the voyage in order to prevent ships leaving 
the Channel that he thought were needed for its defense. 

The records of the subsequent action brought by Rastell 
in the Court of Requests for recovery of damages throw 
some light on the purposes of his venture. He took goods 
that appear to have been intended for trade with civilized 
Cathay: “cofers of silks and tukes and other mercery ware’; 
but he also took supplies that could mean that a lengthy stay 
was intended somewhere else: “howsold stuff/as fedyr bedes 
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napery pannes pottes and divers other wares. . . .” But the 
expedition never got farther than Ireland, and the vessels 
returned to the Channel, as Surrey intended they should.* 
Rastell was to have, nonetheless, if not his heart’s desire, 
at least the last word. The issue of the court action was 
apparently in his favor; but so intense was his indignation 
at the frustration of his design that he wrote, printed (prob- 
ably in 1519), and perhaps even produced at Court, a dra- 
matic piece in which he vilified those responsible for his 
failure, the New Interlude already referred to. Not only is it 
the first English description of America, but it records also 
the first imaginative apprehension of the astounding signifi- 
cance of the discoveries that must have seemed to con- 
temporaries almost like creatio ex nihilo. 
Rastell tells with fiery passion the story of his own 

abortive voyage: 

... They that were they venteres 

Have cause to curse their maryners 

Fals of promys and dissemblers 

That falsly them betrayed; 

Whiche wolde take no paine to saile farther 

Than their owne lyst and pleasure, 


Wherfore that vyage and dyvers other 
Suche kaytyffes have distroyed. 


He sets down in a few earnestly patriotic lines his desire to 
colonize the new country: 


O what a thynge had be than 

Yf that they that be Englyshe men 

Myght have ben the furst of all 

That there shulde have take possessyon 

And made furst buyldynge and habytacion: 
A memory perpetuall. 


Here, too, is the first English recognition of the duty of 
evangelizing the Indian: 
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And what a great meritoryouse dede 

It were to have the people instructed 

To lyve more vertuously, 

And to lerne to knowe of men the maner, 
And also to knowe God theyr Maker. 


For, as he continues, 


...as yet [they] lyve all bestly 

For they nother knowe God nor the devell 

Nor never harde tell of hevyn nor hell, 

Wrytynge nor other scripture; 

But yet in the stede of God Almyght, 

Thely] honour the sone [sun] for his great lyget, 
For that doth them great pleasure. 


Not only is their manner of life bestial, their habitations are 


Buyldynge nor house they have none at all 
But wodes cotes and cavys small: 

No merveyle though it be so, 

For they use no maner of yron 
Nother in tole nor other wepon 

That shulde helpe them therto; 
Copper aad ee whiche is founde 
In dyvers places above the grounde, 
Yet they dyg not therfore; 

For as I sayd they have non yryn 
Wherby they shuld in the yerth myne 
To serche for any [m]ore. 


These early and explicit comments upon the aborigines of 
America were of great value to my study, but none more so 
_than those lines in which Rastell reflects the problem that 
exercised thinkers all over Europe for some time to come: 


But howe the people furst began 

In that contrey or whens they cam, 

For clerkes it is a questyon.® 
The question had been raised, and “answered,” in an ecclesi- 
astical council held at Salamanca in 1486; after grave de- 
liberation, the council pronounced belief in the antipodes 
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“incompatible with the historical traditions of our faith: 
since to assert that there were inhabited lands on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, would be to maintain that there were 
nations not descended from Adam, it being impossible for 
them to have passed the intervening ocean.” 

Although neither trade, nor colonization, nor the propa- 
gation of the faith sufficed as motives to get an English ship 
successfully to sea for America until 1527, there was in Eng- 
land a good source of information about North America be- 
fore that time. This was Giovanni Verrazano, a Florentine 
who was sent out by Francis I to explore the New World. He 
had sailed from Madeira on January 17, 1524, on his first 
transatlantic voyage, and wrote his report on it from Dieppe 
to King Francis on July 8 of the same year. Afterwards he 
seems to have gone out again, and upon his return found 
Francis a prisoner of war in Spain. It was at this point that he 
must have taken himself to England to seek the patronage of 
Henry; for Hakluyt reports that he was in England, and that 
he presented a parchment chart of his discoveries to the 
King. Neither this nor any other document now exists to 
confirm Verrazano’s visit to England; but Hakluyt’s word is 
sufficiently authoritative to justify the use of the letter to 
Francis as evidence for the stories that Verrazano must have 
told the English Court, and probably a wider London circle, 
in 1526-27. 

He had sailed along the North American coast south- 
wards from his landfall for 50 leagues looking for a good 
harbor, and then turned back (to avoid encroachment upon 
Spanish territory) and revisited his original landfall, which — 
has been identified as Cape Fear, North Carolina. He | 
anchored there and sent a boat ashore to reconnoiter. There | 
his men found “great store of people,” “marveiling greatly _ 
at our apparell, shape and whitenes. .. .” | 
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_ Leaving this spot and sailing some hundred miles up the 
coast, tending toward the east, they stopped at another 
place, attracted by the multitudinous camp-fires on the 
shore, although there was no fit harbor; they were then 
approximately in the vicinity of Cape Lookout. Here oc- 
curred an incident that did much to endear the natives of 
the place to the visiting Europeans, and to overcome the 
voyagers’ initial fear of the aborigines. Verrazano wished to 
make friends with them, and determined that the way to do 
So was to send some gifts to them. “Wee sent a young man 
one of our Marriners a shore, who swimming towards them, 
and being within 3. or 4. yeards off the shore, not trusting 
them, cast the thinges upon the shore; seeking afterwardes 
to returne, hee was with such violence of the waves beaten 
‘upon the shore, that he was so bruised that hee lay there 
almost dead, which the Indians perceiving, ranne to catche 
him, and drawing him out they carried him a little way 
of[f] from the sea: The young man perceiving they caried 
him, beeing at the first dismaide, began then greatly to 
feare and cried out pitiously; likewise did the Indians which 
did accompanie him, going about to cheere him and give 
him courage, and then setting him on the grounde at the 
foote of a little hill against the sunne, beganne to beholde 
him with great admiration marveiling at the whitenesse of 
his fleshe: And putting off his clothes they made him warme 
at a great fire, not without our great feare which remained 
in the boate, that they would have rosted him at that fire 
and have eaten him. . . . The young man having recovered 
his strength, and having stayed a while with them, shewed 
them by signes that hee was desirous to returne to the 
shippe. .. .”* Doubtless! 

One of the most important early sources of information 
about the developing English understanding of primitive 
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man is the first three voyages made to the Brazil coast by 
William Hawkins, father of the famous Sir John, between: 
1530 and 1532. Hawkins had been a Plymouth merchant: 
engaged in overseas trade for some time, exporting cloth: 
and tin from England to Western European ports. The: 
only direct information we have about these early Hawkins; 
voyages is an account in Hakluyt, probably obtained by’ 
word of mouth from Sir John. In Hakluyt the chronology is 
confused, and he speaks in the title to the story in one edi- 
tion of one voyage to Brazil, and in another of two such 
voyages, whereas in fact the text makes it clear that there 
were three. In the account, William Hawkins is spoken of as} 
“a man for his wisedome, valure, experience, and skill in sea 
causes much esteemed, and beloved of K. Henry the 8,” and 
as “being one of the principall Sea-captaines in the West: 
parts of England in his time. . . .” The ship that he armed! 
and sent out to Brazil was the Paul, belonging to himself; ; 
and in her he made “three long and famous voyages unto the } 
coast of Brasil, a thing in those dayes very rare, especially to! 
our Nation....” 

Once there, Hawkins distinguished himself by his wise : 
and fair dealings with the Indians; we do not know how 
long he spent in Brazil, but he is said to have grown “into 
great familiarity and friendship with them.” “Insomuch,” ’ 
adds Hakluyt, “that in his second voyage, one of the savage! 
kings of the countrey of Brasil, was contented to take ship) 
with him, and to be transported hither into England: where- - 
unto M. Haukins agreed. .. .” The initiative in the trans-- 
action is thus obscured by Hakluyt: that the savage was. 
“contented” sounds as if he had been invited; that Hawkins 
“agreed” sounds more as if he had invited himself. Weighing 
both phrases, one is inclined to think that perhaps the Indian 
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expressed a desire to go to the country of his visitors’ origin; 
certainly there is none of the callousness of French kidnap- 
ping involved. For as surety for the return of the Brazilian 
king Hawkins left a member of his party with the Indians in 
South America, a Plymouth man named Martin Cockeram. 

Hakluyt’s description of the arrival of the Brazilian mon- 
arch (whose name is nowhere recorded) is well known and 
delightful: being arrived in England he “was brought up to 
London and presented to K. Henry the 8, lying as then at 
White-hall: at the sight of whom the King and all the No- 
bilitie did not a litle marvaile, and not without cause: for 
in his cheekes were holes made according to their savage 
maner, and therein small bones were planted, standing an 

inch out from the said holes, which in his owne Countrey 

was reputed for a great braverie. He had also another hole 
in his nether lip, wherein was set a precious stone about the 
bignes of a pease: All his apparel, behaviour, and gesture, 
were very strange to the beholders.” 

The Brazilian remained in England for nearly a year, until 
such time as Hawkins was ready with his third expedition 
to Brazil; King Henry, we are told, was “fully satisfied” with 
the sight of his tame royal brother. So Hawkins, as he had 
promised, took the visitor aboard his ship and sailed again 
to Brazil; but the strange king never arrived there. “By 
change of aire and alteration of diet”—we may note that as 
yet it does not occur to the narrator to blame the debilitating 
effects of civilization’°—“the said Savage king died at sea. 
...” This untoward circumstance naturally caused Hawkins 
and his party some concern; it was thought unlikely that 
Martin Cockeram would ever see England again. But the 
wisdom of Hawkins’s treatment of the natives in his earlier 

visits paid dividends: “. . . The Savages being fully per- 
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swaded of the honest dealing of our men with their prince, 
restored againe the said pledge, without any harme to him 
or any man of the company. .. .” We have no knowledge of 
Cockeram’s experiences in his year as the only white man 
among the Indians of this locality; but we may suspect that 
he had not been idle, and had persuaded the natives to work 
for him as the Portuguese factors did at Pernambuco, for 
small beer: since the Paul seems to have sailed straightway 
for England, “fraighted, and furnished with the commodi- 
ties of the countrey.” Sir John Hawkins assured Richard 
Hakluyt before the latter published the 1589 edition of his 
Principal Navigations that Cockeram “was living within 
these few yeeres.”*° It was this Martin Cockeram, inci- 
dentally, to whom Kingsley assigned a role in his Westward 
Ho! 

There was another English voyage to Brazil in 1540. The 
Barbara of London sailed from Portsmouth on March 10, 
having been warned by the mayor of that city “that they 
should do no robery but folowe the vyage like honeste men”: 
he must have known his men. They were Captain John 
Philips, Pilot John Nycoll (of Dieppe), and a crew of about 
a hundred men, including twelve Frenchmen; and they com- 
mitted acts of piracy from Portsmouth to Brazil and back 
again, by way of the West Indies. They landed at Fernando 
de Noronha, which they named “Phelippe and Jacobbe’s 
Ilande”—according to one, “because ther wer no people in- 
habitying therein,” and according to another, perhaps more 
credible witness in the Admiralty Court, because they had 
landed there on the feast of SS. Philip and James, the first of | 
May. In three more days they had made Cape San Roque, — 
where they traded with the natives; and from thence to the | 
east in a search for brazilwood that met with little success. 
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So they turned back and sailed 100 leagues westward to a 
place called “Caymond” on the coast of the “kennyballes or 
Callybaldes.” There they stayed for about a month trading 
with the natives for “cotten wolle, popynjayes, monckeys, 
and dyvers other straunge beastes of that countrey.” But 
_there were other traders in the area, French and Portuguese, 
who resented the English intrusion. They came aboard the 
Barbara with warnings, which were disregarded to the ex- 
tent that the Englishmen set up a sort of warehouse on the 
shore for their goods. So the French tried to cut the mooring 
cable of the ship, and they were aided by the defection of 
the twelve French members of the crew, who fled with some 
of the English goods. 

~ It was a bad day for the English altogether. Their boat- 
swain, John Podd, and fifteen members of the crew, gave 
chase, but the natives of the place intervened, attacking and 
killing all but one of the Englishmen. He was Richard Ever- 
ton, who was described thus in the Admiralty suit brought 
subsequently at the instigation of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors: “Hic ille est qui vidit Podde occisum, in frusta 
secatum, tostum, et comestum per silvestres.”* Another bit 
of evidence, perhaps (and there is plenty of it), that the 
Indians of this coast preferred the flavor of all other Euro- 
peans, but the company of the French. 

In the spring of 1576, Martin Frobisher sailed from Eng- 
land in his first attempt on the North-West Passage (in the 
event, it was his only real attempt to find one). The party 
entered what they took to be a strait (it subsequently 
proved to be the gulf now known as Frobisher Bay) on 
August 11, and on the 19th, had their first glimpse of “the 
Countrey people.” “The Captaine and I,” wrote Christopher 
Hall, “tooke our boate, with eight men in her, to rowe us a 
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shoare, to see if there were there any people, or no, and 
going to the toppe of the Island, we had sight of seven 
boates, which came rowing from the East side, toward that 
Island: whereupon we returned aboord againe: at length we 
sent our boate with five men in her, to see whither they 
rowed, and so with a white cloth brought one of their boates 
with their men along the shoare, rowing after our boate, till 
such time as they sawe our ship, and then they rowed a 
shoare: then I went on shoare my selfe, and gave every of 
them a threadden point, and brought one of them aboord of 
me, where hee did eate and drinke, and then carried him on 
shoare againe. Whereupon all the rest came aboord with 
their boates, being nineteene persons, and they spake, but 
we understoode them not. They bee like to Tartars, with 
long blacke haire, broad faces, and flatte noses, and tawnie in 
colour, wearing Seale skinnes, and so doe the women, not 
differing in the fashion, but the women are marked in the 
face with blewe streekes downe the cheekes, and round 
about the eyes. Their boates are made all of Seales skinnes, _ 
with a keele of wood within the skin: the proportion of them 
is like a Spanish shallop, save only they be flat in the 
bottome, and sharpe at both ends.””” 

It is interesting to see what the perspicacious Camden 
made of this report of Hall’s (which he used), in view of his 
position in the sixteenth and seventeenth century contro- 
versy about primitivism. Frobisher, he said, “found men of | 
blacke hayre, broad faces, flat wry noses, of a swart and 
tawny colour, clothed with Sea-Calves skinnes, and the | 
women were painted about the eyes and the balls of the 
Cheeke with a deepe azure colour, like the ancient Britans. 


13 
eee 


According to Michael Lok’s version of the first voyage, 
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the man who came to Frobisher’s ship did so only after an 
English hostage had been placed with the Eskimos. “And 
this man . . . made great wondering at all things: and the 
capitayn gave him to taste of the ship’s meat and drink and 
wyne: but he made no countenance of liking any. And he 
lie., Frobisher] gave him . . . tryfles which he liked well and 
toke them with him to land where he was delyvered and our 
man received bak agayn. And hereby [surely the most non- 
sequacious adverb in all literature] the captayn perceiving 
these strange people to be of countenance and conversation 
proceding of a nature geven to fyersnes and rapyne, and he 
being not yet well prepared in his ship for defence, he set 
sayle presently . . . to an other iland....”* 

» Or, according to Hall, “the East-side of this Island.” 
Whichever it was, five Englishmen were lost there to the 
natives. The laconic Hall treats even this catastrophe briefly: 
“One of their company came into our boate, and we carried 
him a boord, and gave him a Bell, and a knife: so the Cap- 
taine and I willed five of our men to set him a shoare at a 
rocke, and not among the company, which they came from, 
but their wilfulnesse was such, that they would goe to them, 
and so were taken themselves, and our boate lost.” Again 
Lok is far more circumstantial; he doubtless had much of his 
information from Frobisher himself. “. . . Presently an other 
of those strange men went willingly in the capitayns bote 
aboord the ship to see the same. . . . And he being in the 
ship the capitayn had talke with him by signes in a bargayn 
which they made that he should be their pylot through the 
Streiets into the West Sea: to pas in his little bote rowing 
before the ship thither: which he agreed onto, and made 
signes that in two dayes rowing he should be there. . . . Yet 
... the capitayn did wisely forsee that these strange people 
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are not to be trusted for any cause nor shew of freendship 
that they would make. .. .” And, in Lok’s version, the five 
English mariners insisted upon rowing with him to the land, 
and rowed (against express orders) out of sight of their ship, 
and were never seen again. 

Frobisher searched up and down the coast of the island 
for three days for some sign of his men, but found none, so 
he returned to the place from which they disappeared, and 
found one of the Eskimos who had earlier visited the ship. 
The native was suspicious by now (rightly so), and stayed 
far enough away from Frobisher’s ship for safety. “Yet at the 
last with the fayr offers and entisements with gifts of the 
capitayn he approached agayn with his bote to the ships syde, 
but stood upon garde with his ore in one hand... .” But 
Frobisher held out a bell (a toy always greatly coveted by 
the savages) to him “with a short arme, and in that reache 
[he] caught holde on his wrest; and suddenly by mayn force 
of strength he plucked both the man and his light bote owt 
of the sea into the ship ina tryse. ...” 

At the collapse of his plans for a native pilot through the 
Passage, and probably also because of the prevalence of ice 
in the upper reaches of the Bay, Frobisher decided to re- 
turn to England and prepare for another journey. He sailed 
from the New World on August 25, and arrived in London 
on October 9. Immediately, he began preparations for an- 
other voyage the following year. This time, of course, the 
objective had shifted from an almost scientific approach to 
the problem of the North-West Passage to the practical 
venture of hunting for gold. There was to be, nonetheless, 
some diversion of the shipping to the attempt on the Pas- 
sage, and there was certainly to be some encounter with the 


primitive inhabitants of “Meta Incognita” (the name given — 
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encounters was fully taken into account in the instructions 
given to Frobisher before his deprture. He was to see that 
his gold-miners “maye bee placed as well from daunger & 
malice of the people as from any other extreamitie that maye 
happen.” 

He who drafted these instructions was above all things 
clear that no chances should be taken with regard to the 
natives that might result in further losses of men. Paragraph 
13 reads as follows: “Item as you shall mistrust rather to 
muche than any thinge to litle towching the matter of your 
salftie, when you happen to come to have conference with 
the people of those partes wher you shall arrive: so agayne 
wee requyre you, that in all your doynges you doe behave 
your selfe, and to cawse your companie to doe the like, 
towardes the sayd people as maye gyve lest cawse of offence, 
and to procure as much as in you shall lye to wynne bothe 
frendshippe & likynge.” He also made provision (paragraph 
16) for Frobisher to bring some of the Eskimos back to Eng- 
land with him. “Item wee doe not thincke it good you should 
bringe hither above the nomber of [“iij or iiij” deleted] 8 or 
tenne at the most of the people of that Contrie: whereof 
some to be ould and the other yonge: whome wee mynd 
shall not returne agayne thither, and therfore you shall have 
great care howe you doe take them for avoidyng of offence 
towards them and the Contrie.”** 

In spite of the fact that Frobisher was “more carefull by 
processe of time to winne [the natives], then wilfully at the 
first to spoile them,” the second voyage resulted in much 
trouble between the English and the Eskimos. George Best’s 
narrative is one skirmish after another, from the time of the 
first landing of the English among the savages on July 18, 
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1577, at the north foreland of Frobisher Bay. And Best is a 
much more reliable informant for this expedition than 
Dionyse Settle, who was not an officer of the expedition, and 
who was vain, garrulous, and tiresomely philosophical. That 
Best also wrote much more delightful prose is not perhaps a 
recommendation for his historical veracity, but we can give 
an example that moves the theme forward at the same time: 
describing one armed encounter between the English and 
the natives, he writes, “. . . When the Salvages heard the 
shot of one of our calivers (and yet having first bestowed 
their arrowes) they ranne away, our men speedily following 
them. But a servant of my Lorde of Warwick, called Nich- 
olas Conger a good footman, and uncombred with any furni- 
ture having only a dagger at his backe overtooke one of 
them, and being a Cornishman and a good wrastler, shewed 
his companion such a Cornish tricke, that he made his sides 
ake against the ground for a moneth after. And so being 
stayed, he was taken alive and brought away, but the other 
escaped. Thus with their strange and new prey our men re- 
paired to their boates. . . .”** This was the first of the cap- 
tives taken in this expedition, and the “Cornish tricke” 
turned out to be the death of the Eskimo, as we shall see. 

On August 2, a fierce battle took place between part of the 
English party and sixteen or eighteen of the Eskimos, of 
whom five or six were slain; one Englishman was wounded. 
Among the Eskimos were two women, one old and one 
young with a baby. The English captured them, but let the 
old one go, since she was so ugly that “our men thought 
shee had bene a devill or some witch.” The child suffered 
an arrow wound in the arm, “and our Surgeon meaning to 
heale her childes arme, applyed salves thereunto. But she 
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not acquainted with such kind of surgery, plucked those 
salves away, and by continuall licking with her owne tongue, 
not much unlike our dogs, healed up the childes arme.” 
“The Elizabethans were not anthropologists,” A. L. Rowse 
has said. No, indeed; they were forever confusing the primi- 
tive condition with beastliness or sub-humanity. A later pas- 
sage in Best’s narrative makes this clear, and makes us shud- 
der for the inhumanity of the civilized nation. “Having now 
got a woman captive for the comfort of our man, we brought 
them both together, and every man with silence desired to 
behold the maner of their meeting and entertainment. . . . 
At their first encountring they beheld each the other very 
wistly a good space, without speech or word uttered, with 
great change of colour and countenance, as though it 
seemed the griefe and disdeine of their captivity had taken 
away the use of their tongues and utterance: the woman at 
the first very suddenly, as though she disdeined or regarded 
not the man, turned away, and began to sing as though she 
minded another matter: but being againe brought together, 
the man brake up the silence first, and with sterne and stayed 
countenance, began to tell a long solemne tale to the woman, 
whereunto she gave good hearing, and interrupted him 
nothing, till he had finished, and afterwards, being growen 
into more familiar acquaintance by speech, they were turned 
together, so that (I thinke) the one would hardly have lived 
without the comfort of the other. And for so much as we 
could perceive, albeit they lived continually together, yet 
they did never use as man & wife, though the woman spared 
not to doe all necessary things that appertained to a good 
houswife indifferently for them both, as in making cleane 
their Cabin, and every other thing that appertained to his 
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ease... . Only I thinke it worth the noting, the continencie 
of them both: for the man would never shift himselfe, ex- 
cept he had first caused the woman to depart out of his 
cabin... .” 

So, having laden the ships with Fool’s Gold and captive 
Eskimos, Frobisher and his two consorts sailed for England 
about August 24, and all reached ports safely, although they 
were separated on the way. The Ayde (Frobisher’s admiral) 
was ordered to Bristol by the Council a month after her 
arrival in Milford Haven, and it is from there that we have 
the report of Dr Edward Dodding upon his post mortem 
examination of the Eskimo man brought back from the New 
World. It is dated from Bristol on November 8, 1577, and 
corroborates many of the facts already outlined, such as that 
Nicholas Conger’s “Cornish tricke” was a severe wound. 
Dodding found that two of the man’s ribs were broken and 
that the cause of his death was probably the pulmonary 
effusion brought about by the bruises on his lung. He also 
reported an interesting occurrence at the death of the man 
in Bristol: just before he died, he became conscious and 
recognized those around him (“as his friends,” according to 
Dodding; one wonders); he spoke “the few of our words he 
had been able to learn [verba nostra quae ediscerat pauca 
ut potuit], and responded appropriately to questions put to 
him. And they who heard him said that he sang clearly the 
same song that his fellows in place and rank chanted, stand- 
ing on the shore, at the death of one of themselves.” Doctor 
Dodding was scornful of the charms and incantations used 
by the Eskimos: “If the futile, fickle rigmarole of spells, and 
those useless and ludicrous rites, had had any power of as- 
suaging diseases, assuredly this Calichoughe (for that was 
his name) whilst he was alive ought to have checked and 
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repressed the diseases that grew like hydras; for no one was 
more practised in this art and none was more sure in that 
superstitious practice.” 

But perhaps the most interesting passage in the report is 
that which displays the heroic stoicism of the woman in 
what may have been to her a horrible situation. “I showed 
the body to the woman... and, at my persuasion, she was 
led along (although unwillingly) to the burial, which I 
wished to be carried out with no religious rites, so that there 
might be no possibility of alarm being caused to her on the 
ground that we go in for human sacrifice, . . . [and] that I 
might remove from her mind every suspicion about the eat- 
ing of human flesh (which suspicion had struck deep roots 
. among these people). . . .” But the woman showed no signs 
_ of being moved by the man’s death (“quantum ex vultu 
intelleximus”), and Dodding and the others concluded that 
she had felt nothing but scorn for him. One may suspect 
that the explanation was more complicated than this. Dod- 
ding goes so far as to report that “although they used to 
sleep in the same bed, yet relations between them were con- 
fined to talk, and she shrank from his embraces [amplexus 
ejus abhorruisse].” Both the young woman and her child 
also died within a short time, but so far as is known, no ex- 
amination was made of their bodies. It may not exceed the 
bounds of possibility that the cause of her death was in fact 
simply captivity, and the cause of her stoicism at the death 
of her companion simply that she had a husband at home.” 

Altogether, the capture and transportation to England of 
the Eskimos left more lasting marks than any other such 
exploit in my survey. A nineteenth century annalist of Bris- 
tol found a record of their arrival as follows: “In the year 


1578 [sic] a great ship of our Queen’s called the Aid... 
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came into Kingroad from Cattaie, Martin Forbisher being 
captain of her, after having attempted to find the North- 
west passage to the East Indies, China, and Cattay.... 
The[y] brought with them a man of that country called 
Callicho . . . with his wife, called Ignorth, and a child. They 
were savage people, clothed in Stag’s skins, having no linen 
nor woollen at all, and fed only upon raw flesh. . . . Oct’ 9th, 
he rowed up and down the river at the Back of Bristol, it 
being high tide of the sea, in a boat, the which was about 
fourteen feet long, made of skins .. . ; and as he rowed up 
and down he killed a couple of ducks with his dart; and 
when he had done he carried away the boat through the 
Marsh on his back. The like he did at the Weare, and at 
other places. Within one month they all three died.”* 

Further, a French translation of Settle’s account of the 
voyage was published at Geneva in 1578, which adds some 
original material (from what source is unknown) on the 
Eskimos brought to England. “Le sauvage, & la femme avec 
son enfant, qu’on avoit admenez de ce pays barbare, & nou- 
vellement descouvert, fut presenté a la Royne. . . . Tost apres 
leur arrivée, le sauvage & la femme moururent, laissant a 
elle survivant son enfant aagé de quatorze 4 quinze mois.”” 
Finally, a German visitor to England in 1592, Frederick, 
Duke of Wirtemberg, caused to be recorded in his journal 
that on August 21 he visited Hampton Court in company 
with the Queen. “Among other things to be seen there, are 
lifelike portraits of the wild man and woman whom Martin 
Forbisser . . . the English captain, took in his voyage to the 
New World, and brought alive to England.”” 

This brings us nearly to our terminal date; but the final 
blow to the old, unhistorical view of primitive society was 
not delivered until a few years after, when John White 
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(later a governor of the Virginia colony) went to Virginia 
under the command of Sir Richard Grenville and drew some 
excellent watercolors of the Indians he found there. Whether 
or not a picture is worth a thousand words, when John Speed 
saw White’s paintings, he took one of the female Indians, 
added a spear when he engraved it, and labeled the result- 
ing warrior “Boadicea.” 
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